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The Danger in the Mounting National 
Debt 


By Harry GUNNISON BROWN 


COMPETENT ECONOmiIsTs in the field of public finance 
understand that a nation at war cannot impose the burden 
of its war on posterity through borrowing from its own 
people. If the debt is paid by the next generation it is also 


paid to the next generation. When the bondholders of this 
generation are dead and so can no longer pay taxes for the 
repaying of the bonds, they obviously cannot receive the 
money paid by government to the owners of the bonds. 

If, as we carry on war, we of this generation are made to 
pay for it in taxes, we realize and admit that it is we who are 
doing the paying and sacrificing. But to those who have not 
analyzed the phenomenon, it often looks as if, when we lend 
to the government, the case is fundamentally different. In 
truth, if we purchase (say) savings bonds from (i.e., lend to) 
the government for war purposes, we give up having the 
goods we might instead have purchased with the money. Just 
as if the money were taken from us by taxation, the govern- 
ment spends what we might have spent but now cannot or 
do not spend. Labor is devoted to producing war materials 
instead of goods for civilian enjoyment. And, collectively, 
we do not just defer this spending. We resign it forever. 
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For, collectively, we can never get back, for spending, the 
money so loaned to the government except as we pay our- 
selves back. My taxes may possibly be used to pay you or 
your tax contributions may pay me but, counting us all, we 
repay ourselves. Or else, as said above, if repayment is de- 
layed until this generation has gone, so that the taxes for 
repayment are drawn from the next generation, then the 
money paid out in redeeming the bonds (repaying the loan) 
is paid to the next generation. 

The fact that the next generation does not repay this gen- 
eration but pays itself does not mean that our war imposes 
no loss on our descendants. Capital has been destroyed when 
it might have been conserved. Repairs of many kinds of 
capital have been made impossible. The accumulation of 
new capital for civilian purposes has been prevented by the 
needs of army and navy. Instead of capital construction we 
have had to give ourselves to destruction not only of the 
products of the labor of the enemy but also of the products 
of our own labor, e.g., explosives. And so the next genera- 
tion will find itself less well equipped with capital than it 
might have been and not able, therefore, to produce goods so 
effectively. In various other ways, too, progress has been 
checked and the efficiency of production decreased. But at 
least the next generation definitely does not lose still further 
by having to repay advances made by this generation. 


The Public Debt and the Taxing Power 


THE FACT, HOWEVER, that a domestic debt owed by govern- 
ment is, socially speaking, not a debt, has seemingly misled 
not a few persons into the mistaken view that it is, therefore, 
not a matter to worry about, regardless of how large it may 
become. Thus, some of the enthusiasts for government 
spending in the later thirties and the pre-war forties—and 
since Pearl Harbor, too—have rather insistently argued that 
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the size of our mounting debt need not be a matter for alarm. 
What on the side of taxes is outgo, they have contended, is, 
on another side (the side of the holders of bonds, as such) 
income. Unless our taxes to pay the bondholders are unduly 
heavy on the very poor who have not the means to pay, we 
need not worry at all. What if our taxes are sky high, even, 
provided they are levied just to pay income to ourselves? 
And although sometimes John Doe may have to pay very 
heavy taxes in order that Richard Roe may receive interest 
on his bonds, what of it so long as John Doe can afford to pay 
these taxes? If he cannot afford to pay them, we have merely 
to tax Paxton Poe or Mortimer Moe! 

In short, to our “liberals” of (sometimes) collectivist bent, 
especially if they have dreams of using the taxing power so as 
to take from some and give to others in the proportions they 
approve, a domestic debt is, often—or so it appears—no dis- 
advantage whatever. 

But although the interest on the debt—and the principal, 
too—is indeed paid by ourselves to ourselves and although it 
may seem possible to arrange the distribution of income, by 
means of taxes, so as to take from and give to whomever we 
want to, such a debt may still be a very great evil. For ina 
society in which the production of wealth depends upon the 
motive of individual reward, the taxes necessary to service 
such a debt may have serious consequences on productive 
efficiency. 

How shall the debt be paid? Shall it be paid by heavy 
taxes on capital? But surely a national debt can be so large 
that the taxes on capital or on the income from capital neces- 
sary to pay it—or, even, to service it—might discourage 
saving and investment and thus gradually decrease the capital 
equipment which labor must use. 

Consider the case of a person who saves and invests $10,000 
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which yields, before taxes, $700 a year (7 per cent). But 
taxes take, we may suppose, such a large part of this that he 
has left only (say) $50 or $75 a year. Whether or not he 
holds any part of the national debt in the form of govern- 
ment bonds and so receives interest payments on this debt 
from the aggregate of moneys collected in taxes, in any case 
he has to face the fact that from his new savings of $10,000 
he will receive less than one per cent instead of seven per cent. 
It is to be noted, too, that whatever the remaining gain which 
may be hoped for on the average, whether less than one per 
cent or one and a half per cent or two and a fourth per cent, 
some investors in capital actually lose, i.e., receive less than 
zero per cent. If, now, most of the gain from successful 
investment of savings is absorbed by government through 
(say) highly progressive income taxes piled on top of local 
property taxes, the would-be saver and investor may decide 
that his risk of loss is not sufficiently offset by the reasonably 
likely gains to make the saving and investing worth while. 
(What, indeed, if the taxes become so high as to make the 
average gain from such investing, for many persons, less than 
nothing!) He may, then, either not save at all or simply 
hoard money—or silver, platinum or diamonds—rather than 
aid in the construction of productive capital. 

The fact that, taking us collectively, the money drawn 
from us in taxes to pay interest on a gargantuan national debt 
is in turn paid ¢o us as interest on the bonds we hold person- 
ally, is irrelevant to the present problem. For the particular 
individual who saves, and invests in new capital, will be taxed 
on this new capital (or the income from it or both) equally 
whether he does or does not own any of the government 
bonds. And he will receive interest on his bonds regardless 
whether he does or does not accumulate new capital. If, 
therefore, his chance of gain from such new capital is greatly 
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reduced by heavy taxes levied to pay interest on the govern- 
ment debt, or to pay off the principal, there seems a reasonable 
likelihood that he, and others in like case, will save less. 
When this occurs, the community will have less capital. 


Mortgaging the Masses to the Classes 
WHAT, NOW, IF THE TAXES to service the debt are levied on 
articles of common use so that a large part of the burden of 
the levies falls on the poorest classes of citizens? And what 
if, as may well be the case, the bonds are owned largely by the 
well-to-do and by persons of moderate income? Then we 
have a situation in which the poor are heavily taxed to make 
possible interest payments to the comparatively prosperous. 
This has been called “ta mortgage of the masses to the classes” 
and there are some who have rather questioned its desirability. 

Or, what if taxes on income from work become so highly 
progressive as to remove, largely, the motive for acquiring or 
showing superior efficiency! 

It is true that a good deal of revenue could be collected by 
a tax on the annual rental value of land (whether this could 
be provided for without constitutional change is not here 
being considered) and that such a tax neither takes anything 
from the wages of the poor nor puts any penalty or discour- 
agement on saving and capital construction. But none of the 
apologists for large government debt, so far as I know, has 
ever urged this non-repressive tax as a means of paying it off. 
By implication, we must apparently suppose, they expect such 
a debt to be serviced—-and paid, if ever—by the ordinary sort 
of burdensome and repressive taxes. 

Even, however, if such a debt could be and were to be 
serviced and paid off wholly through a land-value tax, there 
still would be the consideration that this would compel reli- 
ance on other and repressive taxes for the ordinary expenses 
of government. With no large debt to be serviced, it should 
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be possible to meet, from the public appropriation of the geo- 
logically- and community-produced annual rental value of 
land a very large proportion, at least, of current governmen- 
tal expenses. But without greater understanding than is at 
present found among legislators and publicists, this vast 
annual fund is not likely to be greatly drawn upon either for 
the ordinary expenses of government or for paying the 
national debt. 

If a government debt becomes so great that the payment 
of the annual interest on it makes taxation seem unbearably 
heavy, legislators may lack the courage—or the rashness?— 
to levy the taxes required for paying both the interest on the 
debt and the current expenses of government. Instead, they 
may resort to payment of part of the heavy total of expenses 
by increasing the currency. Such currency increase may be 
entered upon with no very acute consciousness of its effect in 
raising prices; or, at least, no open admission that this will be 
the effect. But if the currency increase is substantial, prices 
will rise greatly, incomes (measured in dollars) will also in- 
crease, and the burden of the debt on taxpayers will thus 
become less. 

If government acts wisely in other ways, then it should 
endeavor to maintain a stable general price level (average of 
prices). But what if government follows a policy that im- 
poses on taxpayers a tremendously burdensome public debt? 
What if, too, it establishes minimum wage standards above 
those that can be met at the prevailing price levels except at 
the cost of widespread unemployment? And what if, also, 
it becomes committed—as by state constitutional provisions, 
so that formal reversal of policy is politically well-nigh 
impossible—to heavier contributions for old-age pensions, 
mother’s pensions, etc., than can easily be borne by the tax 
system without danger of political and social upheaval, at any 
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rate when there is a big debt to be serviced? May it not then 
appear that payment of all the obligations thus assumed, out 
of new issues of paper money, with a resulting rise of prices 
and, therefore, with a substantial reduction of the real bur- 
den, is the only politically practicable way out of the impasse? 

To maintain a stable general average of prices, i.e., to see to 
it that the dollar has the same value or purchasing power 
from year to year just as we see to it that the yard has the same 
length from year to year, has been referred to above as a 
desirable objective of public policy. And this can be done— 
at any rate much more nearly than it has been done hitherto— 
by a wise control of the volume of circulating medium. 


Crisis Policy and the Public Debt 

BUT HERE, WHERE we are concerned especially with the 
problem of burdensome public debt, I want to emphasize the 
point that such control of the price level need not depend on 
or in any way utilize for its accomplishment, an increase 
in the public debt and a corresponding increase in the 
burden on taxpayers to service the debt. More specifically, 
in the operation of the New Deal monetary policies during 
the depression of the nineteen thirties, there was never a time 
when it was necessary to increase the interest-bearing debt of 
the Federal government either to increase the circulating 
medium or to decrease it. Nevertheless, the debt was in- 
creased greatly. In consequence, when we entered World 
War II we already had a pretty heavy national indebtedness. 

One of the ideas of the New Deal in its early days was to 
promote recovery by having the government borrow and then 
spend what it borrowed, hiring labor (e.g., through the 
W.P.A.) and engaging in various kinds of production. In so 
far as this borrowing was from private persons (selling gov- 
ernment bonds to them), the borrowing and spending was of 
doubtful utility. If Smith has $100 with which he would 
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have purchased an electric refrigerator or a radio receiving 
set, or would have hired someone to help him build a new 
garage, and instead he is induced to buy a government bond 
and the government then spends the $100 in W.P.A. work or 
otherwise, it cannot be said that there has been an increase in 
demand for gocds or labor. For the government is merely 
spending what Smith would have spent and giving effect to 
no more demand for labor than Smith would have given had 
he not loaned the $100 to the government. Unless the $100 
thus taken over and spent by government merely would have 
been hoarded by Smith, the spending of it by government has 
no demonstrable net stimulating effect. 

If, however, the government borrows from banks and if 
the banks, having large reserves, thus lend to the government 
without lending any less to private business and to individ- 
uals, then there is a clear and definite increase in circulating 
medium and in total spending. 

But this method of increasing the circulating medium is 
objectionable even to stimulate revival from depression. For 
it involves increase of the government’s interest-bearing debt 
and the beneficial results desired can be obtained equally well 
in another way. The earlier paragraphs of this paper have 
been directed to showing that a large government debt is not 
a matter to be looked upon with equanimity but may be, 
instead, an economic calamity. And if it is desired, for any 
reason, to gain an increase in circulating medium, for exam- 
ple, to counteract an immediately preceding credit restric- 
tion that has brought depression in its train, and to promote 
revival, this can be easily done without the government’s 
borrowing from banks. A new and additional issue of paper 
money, e.g., greenbacks, can be used directly for the desired 
government spending; or this new money can be put into the 
banks as a government deposit on which the government can 
draw checks. 
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“Oh, but that is inflation,” it will be said. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is no more inflation for the government to 
issue—and spend—$1,000,000,000 of new paper money than 
for it to borrow from the banks so as to increase bank deposits 
by $1,000,000,000 and then spend this $1,000,000,000 by 
writing checks on it. The increase of circulating medium 
is no greater in the one case than in the other. For bank 
deposits subject to check are circulating medium. And the 
increase of government spending is no greater in the one case 
than in the other. 

“But,” it will be said, ““we cannot trust our government to 
issue new paper money lest it issue such money in excess.” 
To which I would say: “Can we, then, trust our government 
to borrow from the banks, since this, too, may be done in 
excess and, if so done, is also inflationary?” 

The fact is that to avoid the evils of periodic severe depres- 
sions and to maintain a reasonably stable level of prices, we 
must have, somewhere, effective control of the volume of 
circulating medium. If we cannot hope to trust our gov- 
ernment or to have, ever, a government that can be trusted to 
do this (and, therefore, a public opinion that will consist- 
ently allow such a policy) we may well despair of the future 
of the system of free enterprise. 


The Strategy of the U. S. Gold Policy 


Not ONLy pip the New Deal use government borrowing to 
increase the circulating medium and promote business revival. 
It used the same device to hold down the circulating medium 
and prevent prices from rising. One is reminded here of the 
man in Aesop’s Fables who blew hot and cold with the same 
breath (both warming his hands and cooling his porridge by 
blowing on them). In brief, this story of New Deal policy 
is as follows: 

In the early months of the New Deal we ceased coining 
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gold but fixed its price at $35 per ounce, the value of gold 
having previously been $20.67 in American money. The 
government undertook to buy at this price of $35 per ounce 
all the gold offered and, indeed, required all producers of gold 
bullion in the United States and all importers of gold from 
abroad to sell their gold to the Treasury. Individuals or com- 
panies needing gold for manufacturing purposes, and banks 
or others needing gold for export, could buy it from the 
Treasury (after securing a license from the Secretary) for 
$35 an ounce. Such a new and higher price for gold natu- 
rally stimulated the purchase of American goods with gold, 
and billions of dollars worth of gold came into the United 
States. This gold was paid for by the Treasury with gold 
certificates to the Federal Reserve banks, thus increasing their 
reserves (these gold certificates being legal tender but in very 
large denominations and not, in practice, used for general 
circulation). The other banks, national and state, whose 
customers were exporting to foreign countries the goods for 
which the gold was being exchanged, got increased balances 
with the Federal Reserve banks (i.e., increased reserves) and, 
thus, increased lending power. And the exporting custo- 
mers had, of course, the increased bank balances (or cash) 
consequent on their foreign sales. In short, although the gold 
itself was no longer money within the United States and did 
not circulate as money, the effect of the purchase of gold at 
the new and higher price of $35 an ounce was to increase the 
circulating medium. 

In 1933-1936 this increase of circulating medium was a 
favorable condition for revival from depression, since it pro- 
moted increased spending and increased demand for goods at 
a time when there was idle labor and idle capital which could 

2 employed in meeting the increased demand. Even so, the 
increase of circulating medium could have been brought 
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about otherwise than by means of the purchase of billions of 
dollars worth of gold from abroad. Also, it is to be noted 
that business revival might have come faster except for the 
contemporary policy of the government, under the N.R.A. 
and A.A.A., of encouraging semi-monopolistic price in- 
creases of manufactured goods, thus tending to keep down 
demand for them despite the increase of circulating medium, 
and of endeavoring to decrease output on the farms and so 
decreasing employment on the farms for tenants and laborers. 

But in due time it began to appear that the constant pur- 
chase of gold and the paying out of increased circulating 
medium for the gold, might bring a considerable and an 
undesired rise in the price level and steps were taken to pre- 
vent such a result. 

Such a step might have been to cease purchasing gold or, at 
least, to cease purchasing it at the price of $35 an ounce. 
A sufficient reduction in the price offered for gold would cer- 
tainly have prevented the gold from coming and so would 
have ended the payments of billions of dollars of new pur- 
chasing power calculated to push prices upward. But the 
price offered for gold was not lowered. The recently adopted 
price of $35 an ounce semed to have become a kind of sacred 
price, not subject to change, or else it was feared that par- 
ticular interests, politically powerful, would oppose a reduc- 
tion in the price of gold lest this reduce slightly the price in 
dollars they received for goods sold abroad. Nevertheless, it 
is not advantageous to us, as a nation, to send abroad billions 
of dollars worth of American goods for which we receive no 
useful and to-be-used goods in return but only gold to be 
deposited in a vault at Fort Knox, Kentucky, and kept there 
indefinitely. 


The American Penchant for Borrowing 


RATHER THAN LOWER the official price of gold, the Treasury 
endeavored to offset the inflationary effect of the inflowing 
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gold by selling government bonds and by withdrawing from 
circulation the money—and bank deposit accounts—paid in 
for them. The purchasers of the bonds, of course, thereby 
had their available means for purchasing goods reduced. 
And the checks on the various banks in payment for these 
bonds, collected by the Treasury through the Federal Reserve 
banks, reduced the reserves and potential lending power of 
the banks on which the checks were written. Thus, the 
effect of the Treasury’s purchase of gold tended to be pre- 
cisely neutralized by its sale of government bonds. This 
process was referred to as one of “sterilizing” the incoming 
gold! 

In effect, the government paid for the incoming gold—for 
which it still insisted on paying $35 per ounce—by selling its 
bonds, i.e., by borrowing at interest. Although any danger 
of inflationary rise of prices could easily have been met with- 
out our assuming an increased interest-bearing debt, that 
method was chosen. The Treasury could have lowered the 
price at which it would buy gold. If necessary to sell some- 
thing, the government might have sold some of its useless 
hoard of gold or silver or both and retired from circulation 
the money (or bank deposit accounts) paid in therefor. But 
none of these policies was chosen. 

Borrowing has been a policy followed by the New Deal 
both to promote business revival and to halt inflation. We 
have just seen that borrowing (i.e., selling its bonds) by the 
government may decrease circulating medium and bring 
lower prices if the government does not spend but withdraws 
from circulation the money (or bank deposits) it receives; 
and especially if, at the same time, the banks do not have large 
reserves and, therefore, have to hold down or reduce their 
loans to business when collection from them of the checks 
paid in for the bonds reduces their reserves. Earlier in our 
analysis we noted that government borrowing might increase 
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the circulating medium, so promoting revival if business is 
dull but, of course, bringing rise of prices if business is active. 
But such effects are dependent on the borrowing being from 
the banks. And they depend on the banks having excess 
reserves so that they can and do lend more to the government 
without lending correspondingly less to business. Also, they 
depend on the spending by the government—and not with- 
drawing from circulation—of the money or check credits 
received for the bonds. 

One might, indeed, attempt to account for the debt-in- 
creasing proclivities of the New Deal on the basis that no 
other policies were, at the time, politically possible! But per- 
haps these proclivities are in some degree the consequence of 
an easy-going acceptance, by New Deal economic advisers, of 
the notion that a national debt of any size is nothing to worry 
about if and because we owe it only to ourselves! Conceiv- 
ably herein is an important reason why the present World 
War is being financed by the United States so largely through 
borrowing and so little by means of taxation! And conceiva- 
bly it will turn out, eventually, that currency inflation is the 
only practicable escape! 

Our citizens have been urged to buy war savings bonds not 
alone on grounds of patriotism but by claims that they are a 
good and sound investment. If all funds not thus raised 
from savings and the voluntary subscriptions of citizens were 
raised by taxation and if bank deposits subject to check and 
other circulating medium were not increased through gov- 
ernment borrowing, then inflationary price rises might be— 
or might have been—avoided. But in so far as inflation 
reduces the purchasing power of the money later paid to the 
owners of savings bonds, it must be admitted that the quali- 
ties of the bonds as an investment have been misrepresented 
to them. Or shall we later make the bonds worth more in 
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purchasing power by having a deflation with accompanying 
depression and unemployment? If, instead, the burden of 
the debt finally becomes so great as to drive us to still further 
inflation as the only practicable escape from formal repudi- 
ation, what shall then be said of the good faith with which 
the government has urged citizens to purchase the bonds? 

Alas! What looks to the popular and superficial view like 
the easiest path for a nation, may finally become for the great 
majority—though a few be able to profit from the general 
distress—the hardest of all. But how shall legislators and 
administrators be sufficiently persuaded of this before it is too 
late? 


Prospects for a Revival of Political 
Radicalism 


By Francis 


IN THE LAST CENTURY in America, native radicalism was 
perhaps the most coherent social movement of the time, and 
its influence continued growing well into the closing decades. 
It numbered in its ranks the most memorable Presidents, phi- 
losophers, political leaders, literary men and pvublicists. Then 
a strange hiatus occurred, and the voice of the native radical, 
around or shortly after the turn of the century, was heard 
no more in the legislative halls. There may be a very good 
reason for this; I think the cause of the trouble may have been 
the false notions introduced by the so-called “modernists,” 
who are unlearned in the elements of jurisprudence, funda- 
mental economics, and the history of political science. Be 
that as it may; what inspires these recollections is the recent 
discovery by some thoughtful observers of the times of the 
loss occasioned by the absence of the counsels of the native 
radicals. 

As the political situation becomes more confused, the hope 
arises for a revival of political radicalism, for there lingers 
in the memory of men an understanding of its worth in 
clearing away the debris of social chaos. Are there grounds 
to believe that the hope is warranted? One can only reply 
by setting out the history and the doctrines of the native 
radicals, who were akin to the English radicals of the time in 
more than identity of name. 


I 


THE IMPORTATION OF THE THOUGHT of the English Fabians 
checked, at least, the development of radical ideas. Indeed, 
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the confusion caused by the promulgation of Shavian, Wells- 
ian and Webbian notions as to how society should be ordered 
is worse now than it was twenty years ago. So strange is the 
turmoil of ideas of our historians, economists, and sociologists 
that it is almost impossible to find anyone today who can 
define such terms as “radical,” “liberal,” “‘socialist” or “com- 
munist.” The confusion reaches so far that even editors, not 
only of daily papers but also of reviews, apply “radical” as 
an epithet to all persons holding opinions that do not conform 
to the thought of the advertisers. The peculiarity of the tur- 
moil may be appreciated when it is pointed out that it has 
reached the stage now where a clean sweep is made of the 
precise distinctions once held, and all and sundry are cluttered 
into two groups—Leftist and Rightist—though a few par- 
ticular persons are inclined to add another group for the 
uncertainties and call it the middle lot. There seems to be no 
way out of this mess of notions, for men are far too busily 
occupied with the concerns of their own existence to find the 
time to define the terms they use. We have really reached 
the period referred to by Dr. Huse in his book, ““The Illiteracy 
of the Literate,’ in which, with an excellent sense of humor, 
he remarks that we do not know the meaning of the words 
we use. 

When one looks for a renascence of the movement of the 
nineteenth-century radicals, I humbly suggest he should be 
quite clear in his own mind, before the quest begins, what 
genus he is really seeking. Recent discussion of the practical 
political benefits of such a renascence makes me think that 
those who long for it may be searching for a type of person 
they will not find, or that the type they think of as radicals 
may be one whom no straight-thinking radical would for a 
moment accept. As I am often called “the last of the En- 
glish radicals,” I would not like to see these seekers undertake 


1 New York and London, 1933. 
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this extraordinary task in vain. I am as keen to meet the 
real chap as they seem to be. 

One of those who wish to see the native radical appear once 
more upon the political scene is Dr. James Bryant Conant,” 
president of Harvard University.’ It is plain from the first 
two sections of his article that the radical Dr. Conant is in 
search of would satisfy neither an English radical nor an 
American one, for the new species is to be used as a kind of 
meat in the sandwich whose top layer is of white bread and 
whose bottom is of brown. Dr. Conant says: 


Into the debate between reactionary and radical I should like to see 
introduced a third voice—the voice of the American radical.* 


This is no place for a radical, and I do not think there has 
ever been one who would consider occupying it for a minute. 
If the radical proper is to modify his ideas according to the 
whims and caprices of the reactionary, on the one hand, and 
the undefined radical, on the other, he will withdraw from 
the political arena and join a discussion group, as the radicals 
did in England and in this country long before the Fabians 
were born. 

What is the utility of a third voice? The voice of the 
American radical in a debate between a reactionary and a 
radical? Would it not be better to leave the two who now 
occupy the arena to fight it out to a finish and save the voice 
of the third, the American radical, to give counsel when the 


2 James B. Conant, “Wanted: American Radicals,” The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1943. 

SIt is rather a singular thing that the most outspoken among those who seek the 
counsels of the radical should be a president of Harvard University. Years ago Harvard 
itself turned out not a few radicals. Recently I looked over two books, “The Early 
Years of the Saturday Club, 1855-1870” by Edward Waldo Emerson (Boston and New 
York, 1918) and Mrs. John T. Sargent’s “Sketches and Reminiscences of the Radical Club 
of Boston” (Boston, 1880), which are records of the speeches and discussions of the 
members of these clubs. Such eminent Americans of Boston intellectual circles as 
Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dana, Benjamin Peirce, John Fiske, Motley and others 
met to discuss the momentous questions of the day, and frequently they laid down ideas 
and opinions that coincided with those held by the wisest of the English radicals. Many 
of these men were of Harvard, reared by it or were in close touch with the faculty of 
the university. 

*1b., p. 42. 
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others are exhausted? For, make no mistake about it, this 
time there will be a fight to a finish, with or without the aid 
of the radical Dr. Conant and those who think like him 
would find. 

Strangely enough, there was a time in our history when an 
English radical came to the assistance of two groups of men 
of utterly diverse views, when it was a question of maintain- 
ing a British colony or affirming the English right of having 
grievances redressed before granting supply. The man who 
appeared upon the scene was Thomas Paine, and he supplies 
the only case of an effective radical who ever saw his ideas 
triumph. Suppose Paine had found himself in the position 
that Dr. Conant’s third voice would occupy and that he 
would have been obliged to modify his ideas according to the 
ebb and flow of the Tories and the revolutionaries; I presume 
it is a fair guess to say that this country would never have 
become a Republic. It is our good fortune that Paine hewed 
his own line and never for a moment changed his character 
as an English constitutional radical. 

But suppose such a man were to appear upon the scene now 
and suggest changes akin to those put forth by Paine. If he 
entered the political arena, would he not be denounced as a 
traitor and perhaps be lodged in jail? I wonder if Dr. Conant 
would accept another Thomas Jefferson, for he assuredly was 
an American radical. Suppose a miracle were to take place 
and a Thomas Jefferson of our time came forward and said: 

The public money and public liberty, intended to have been deposited 
with three branches of magistracy, but found inadvertently to be in the 
hands of one only, will soon be discovered to be sources of wealth and 
dominion to those who hold them. . . . They (the people) should look 
forward to a time, and that not a distant one, when a corruption in this, 
as in the country from which we derive our origin, will have seized the 
heads of government, and be spread by them through the body of the 
people; when they will purchase the voices of the people, and make them 


5 


pay the price... . 


5 “Notes on the State of Virginia,” 1782. 
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Jefferson wrote that in 1782. In the statement he de- 
scribed the situation as it is in America today. A Thomas 
Jefferson in this year of grace, if he were to state in public 
the views he repeatedly gave to the people of his time, would 
be denounced as a disturber of the peace, and, in all probabil- 
ity, condemned on the charge of lése majesté. Neither Paine 
nor Jefferson will do as models of the radical Dr. Conant is 
seeking. Indeed, I doubt very much whether or no he is 
sure of the type of man who would do for the job, for the 
university president says: 

... The names of the predecessors of the European radicals are to be found 
on the lists of the Fabian Society of England of a generation back. The 
nearest approach to their ideals is to be seen in the miraculous Russian state. 
Their cultural heritage has been derived from Germany, France, and 
England.°® 


This is news to me, although I have been under the impres- 
sion that I have made a deeper study of Fabian literature than 
any Fabian I had ever met. Indeed, some of them admitted 
that I knew their “stuff” better than they did. But what 
would European radicals be doing in a list drawn up by the 
Fabian Society? And who were the radicals whose ideals 
could be discovered in the smallest iota in the “miraculous 
Russian state?” This leads me to the belief that Dr. Conant 
would not know an English radical if he met one. 

Further on he attempts to give us an idea of the type of his 
political hero. He says: 

The American radical traces his lineage through the democratic revolu- 
tion of Jackson when Emerson was sounding his famous call for the 
American Scholar. His political ideal will, of course, be Jefferson: his 
prophets will be Emerson and Thoreau; his poet, Whitman. He will be 
respectful but not enthusiastic about Marx, Engels, and Lenin. I believe 
he can make a good case that his kind were the only radicals in the United 
States on economic matters until the close of the nineteenth century. . . .” 


6 Loc. cit. 
7 I1b., p. 43. 
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It seems the confusion for which some modern sociologists 
are largely responsible is getting out of hand. For it is im- 
possible to imagine that such individualists as the Americans 
named in the above quotation would be respectful to men 
who scorned the idea of natural rights, who scoffed at justice, 
and who were advocates of the slave state. Marx would de- 
ride Jefferson and thrust him aside as a representative of 
the bourgeoisie; Engels would probably faint on reading 
Thoreau’s “Essay on Civil Disobedience,” and I feel sure that 
Lenin would writhe at the individualism of Walt Whitman. 
In this case, extremes do not meet. 


II 


THE FARTHER WE PROBE into this type of thinking, the 
deeper is the confusion we find. In describing “‘a peculiar 
North American brand of doctrine” for his radical, Dr. 
Conant says: 


. . - For example, he will be quite willing in times of peace to let net 
salaries and earnings sail way above the $25,000 mark. He believes in 
equality of opportunity, not equality of rewards; but, on the other hand, 
he will be lusty in wielding the axe against the root of inherited privilege. 
To prevent the growth of a caste system, which he abhors, he will be 
resolute in his demand to confiscate (by constitutional methods) ll 
property once a generation. He will demand really effective inheritance 
and gift taxes and the breaking up of trust funds and estates. And this 
point cannot be lightly pushed aside, for it is the kernel of his radical 
philosophy.*® 


It is difficult to make even an attempt to unravel this 
tangled scheme. The man that is required will “believe in 
equality of opportunity,” but “he will be resolute in his de- 
mand to confiscate (by constitutional methods) all property 


once a generation.” At the same time “he will demand really 

effective inheritance and gift taxes and the breaking up of 

trust funds and estates.” How, after the confiscation of 
8 Ib. 
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“all property once a generation,” there will be trust funds 
and estates to bear “inheritance and gift taxes,” the political 
essayist does not pretend to say. Probably he is leaving this 
part of it to be worked out by the trial and error system we 
have had for the past ten years and by the American radical 
to whom he is bequeathing a job no sane person would think 
of accepting at one hundred times the $25,000 limit. For 
if the man have such absurd notions as putting something by 
for a rainy day, he will surely say to himself: ‘““What’s the 
good of saving when I have ‘to confiscate (by constitutional 
methods)’ the property my heirs should be entitled to?” 
And all this is to be done by one who “believes in equality of 
opportunity.” 

This phrase “equality of opportunity” has been submitted 
to the most shocking abuses during the past decade. Of all 
the phrases and terms used by the real radicals of England 
and of this country, it is the one that has been singled out for 
particularly severe mistreatment. The reason is that few 
know its origin and what it means. 

It has a long history, one that goes back far beyond the 
period in which William Lovett, Thomas Spence, and Francis 
Place put forth their ideas. Many of these men were called 
socialists by the opposition, and strangely enough this label 
has clung to them even to our day. And yet, any earnest 
student of the doctrines set forth by these men (and many 
others before their time) will discover that the basic prin- 
ciples they advocated were purely individualistic. They be- 
lieved in equality of opportunity as firmly as did Patrick 
Edward Dove. Each of these men asked for the restoration 
of the land to the people. Some of them imagined this could 
be done through nationalization; others knew the only just 
way of granting equality of opportunity was in taking the 
value of land (rent) for the purposes of government. I have 
not encountered a single instance, during the past ten years, 
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of an American politician using this phrase, who pretended 
to tell his readers or his hearers what he meant by it. 


Ill 


No BETTER EXAMPLE of muddled notions can be found in 
the literature of Fabians, or those associated with them, than 
the work of Graham Wallas. In his book, “The Life of 
Francis Place,”® he refers to Thomas Spence as “the Land 
Nationaliser.””” This is inexcusable in a man of Wallas’ at- 
attainment and achievement. Spence was not a Land Na- 
tionaliser and, if Graham Wallas had taken the trouble to 
understand Spence’s lecture “read at the Philosophical So- 
ciety in Newcastle on November 8th, 1775, for Printing of 
which the Society did the Author the Honour to expel him,” 
he would have found that Spence has good right to be claimed 
as a precursor of Henry George. In this lecture Spence says 
nothing whatever about nationalizing land, but he does 


clearly indicate that all that is necessary for the community’s 
welfare is to take rent. He says, referring to the parish: 


There are no tolls or taxes of any kind paid among them by native or 
foreigner, but the aforesaid rent which every person pays to the parish, 
according to the quantity, quality, and conveniences of the land, housing, 
etc., which he occupies in it. The government, poor, roads, etc. etc., as 
said before, are all maintained by the parishes with the rent; on which 
account all wares, manufactures, allowable trade employments or actions 


are entirely duty free. . . .** 


The influence of Thomas Spence, William Ogilvie, Thomas 
Paine and Patrick Edward Dove—to name only four of the 
great individualistic radicals who made reform possible— 
spurred the English people to those great political efforts, 
extending over 150 years, which won back for them freedom 
from the tyranny of the House of Hanover. 

9% New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1919. 


10 p. 61. 
11 Cf. “The Pioneers of Land Reform,” with an introduction by M. Beer, New York, 


Alfred A. Knopf, 1920, p. 15. 
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Let me state again that I am just as keen as Dr. Conant 
himself, or as any who think like him, to discover a radical, 
to find the type of man who will undertake the job of setting 
things straight with the same fervor and wisdom that Paine 
gave to Washington and Jefferson. The radicals that I 
know in this country think the business is hopeless from a 
merely political standpoint. They say something must 
happen first before radicals can enter upon the scene with any 
chance whatever of showing their usefulness. Heavens, 
there are radicals enough in the country to move mountains, 
but they all believe the volcano must do a lot of erupting be- 
fore the internal fires are dead! However, when these people 
come to grips with the views of those who yearn for a revival 
of radicalism, their discouragement will be deeper than it has 
been, for most of those I know are men of culture and very 
poor. I can imagine some of them rubbing their eyes at the 
following extraordinary statement: 

To turn from such eminently practical matters as earning a living to 
the problems of nourishing the human soul, we see also a difference here 
between the members of my hypothetical trio. For the American radical 
could not indulge his taste for “Old World culture” without a twinge of 
conscience. Therefore he would be impelled to sponsor a most difficult 
undertaking: the work of redefining culture in both democratic and Amer- 
ican terms. He would have little patience—too little patience—with 
antiquarians, scholars, and collectors. The idea that culture is aristocratic 
would find no sympathy from his kind. This is one of the few points on 
which the American radical joins hands with his other radical friends and 
the Russians of the new day; his concept of art and culture would be in 
terms of the present and the future, in terms of every man and woman and 
not a special privileged few.’* 


Where the president of an American university gets his 
ideas that culture is aristocratic, I do not know. Disraeli 
said: “The British aristocracy do not read.” Other critics of 
the privileged few have said much worse. And yet for a 

12 p. 45. 
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century and a half the great baronial mansions of England 
have been packed with some of the finest pictures, the rarest 
volumes, famous sculptures, and the richest decorations the 
art world can supply. Surely it does not mean that a man is 
cultured when he is surrounded with objets d’art! Dr. 
Conant has only to look about him in this country to realize 
we have collectors of the most expensive pictures, costly 
books, rare antiquities, and other articles of great esthetic 
value. And yet, many of these gentlemen can scarcely pro- 
nounce the names of the painters of their pictures. Those 
in America who understand the works that enter into their 
collections are men who started early in life and, as their 
fortunes grew, pursued their studies and learned to appreciate 
the art works they had acquired. There is not an aristocrat 
among them. When I think of the great collections made by 
individuals, which have been presented to our galleries, | 
cannot recall a donor who had not to make his way in life 
from almost nothing. 

Why then should “Old World culture” be condemned? 
And why should “the American radical join hands with his 
other radical friends and the Russians of the new day?” 
Surely the Hermitage Collection is still in existence and en- 
joyed by the Russian people! I have not heard that any of 
the sculptures of renown have been broken by Stalin’s orders. 
Five years ago I was informed by a London art collector that 
most of the fine things in the old collections of Czarist times 
were still on exhibition. 

Why should anyone from Harvard, of all places in this 
country, imagine that art and culture were at any time a 
special privilege of the few? I have lived a fairly long life— 
half of which has been spent in Europe and half in America 
—and I am prepared to say that art and culture were never 
the special privilege of the favored few as against the love of 
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them by the working classes. Who throngs the galleries of 
Europe and America? The privileged aristocrats or the 
proletariat? 
IV 

I sHOULD HUMBLY SUGGEST that Dr. Conant begin his in- 
quiries as to the type of persons the English radicals were by 
forgetting all he has read about the Fabians who date from 
1883. He must put out of his mind all ideas that the English 
radical stems from any other source than England. The En- 
glish radical is of long lineage. We first hear of him in the 
Peasant Wars of the time of Richard II. He fought the land 
thieves of the reigns of the Tudors, the Stuarts and the Han- 
overians who, by their enclosures by force and also by statute, 
reduced the mass of the people of England to wage slavery. 

The case of this radical has been set forth by many histori- 
cal students, and it should be now as clearly understood as it 
was in the closing periods of the Georges. It is the Fabians 
themselves who are responsible for the distorted notions that 
have crept into the literature of economics and politics dur- 
ing the past fifty years. A study of the pamphlets published 
by the Fabian Society, when read with a knowledge of the 
ideas and opinions of those extraordinary groups of radicals 
who came after John Wilkes, will convince any earnest stu- 
dent that John Morley was right when he said: ““The Fabians 
botched the business. The right road faced them, but they 
obstinately took the wrong turn.” How a bureaucratically- 
minded fellow was to know the real road when he saw it is 
something I have never understood. 

Perhaps this feeling of the need for a political revival of 
radicalism may be useful in rediscovering the real radical. 
Let us see if we can find the reason for their thought and ac- 
tion since the days of Chatham. C. B. Roylance Kent in his 
excellent work, English Radicals,”** says: 


13 New York and Bombay, 1899. 
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. . » It was the perpetration of the crimes that awakened discontent and 
caused men to meet together to question and consider; it was the desire to 
discuss grievances that caused the Radicals to spring into existence.** 

Lecky points out that “the year 1769 is very remarkable in 
political history, for it witnessed the birth of English Radi- 
calism.””° He tells us it was then the first serious attempts 
were made to reform and control Parliament by pressure 
from without. This was not a movement against the House 
of Lords, nor even against the Crown. It was directed almost 
exclusively against the House of Commons. Most of the 
radicals of that day advocated annual parliaments. They 
were at one with Swift who said he admired “that Gothic 
institution which made Parliaments annual.” 

Strangely enough, these men were supported by the mass 
of the people who had little or no knowledge from elemen- 
tary schooling and, therefore, educated themselves. The 
political news of the day was read in the public houses, and 
Wilkes’ paper, the North Briton, was eagerly studied and in- 
spired the discussions which followed. It is impossible to go 
over the pamphlets and other literature of that time and not 
be impressed with the fact that, when the masses were un- 
educated, they frequently exhibited a common sense rarely 
noticed today. They had the clearest ideas of their rights and 
their powers. They knew the old English law of redress of 
grievance before supply and, when Townshend refused to 
pay his land tax on the ground that Middlesex was not legally 
represented in Parliament, the very government shook with 
fear. It was Horace Walpole who said: “The storm that 
saved us was raised in taverns and night cellars.” 

Walpole’s statement may not be true, but there is in it an 
idea that the radicals of the day were supported by the com- 
mon folk. The men who led the movements from the date 


14 pp. 8-9. 
15 Ib., p. 17. 
16 Jb., p. 19. 
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of the birth of radicalism were constitutionalists and thor- 
ough individualists. The few who followed Robert Owen 
are scarcely worth mentioning. That movement, it was said, 
began in vapor and ended in smoke. The real note struck at 
that time, to which the people responded, was that attributed 
to James Mill: “Liberty, in its original sense, means freedom 
from restraint.” Francis Place, whom some of the Fabians 
have called a socialist, said: 

All legislative interference must be pernicious. Men must be left to 
themselves to make their own bargains; the law must compel the observance 
of compacts, the fulfilment of contracts. There it should end. .. . No 
restrictive laws should exist. Every one should be at liberty to make his 
own bargain in the best way he can.** 

And so it was down to the days of Cobden and Bright. It 
has been shown repeatedly that those who stood behind 
Cobden in his crusade to relieve the British people of the 
terrible Corn Laws kept alive the old beliefs of Joseph Priest- 
ley, Thomas Paine, Francis Place, and the Philosophical Radi- 
cals—James Mill, Sir William Molesworth, and George Grote. 

I should advise Dr. Conant to take the counsel Wordsworth 
gave to a student at the Temple when he urged him to throw 
aside his books on chemistry and read Godwin on Necessity. 
All who think like him might well take the same assignment. 
What one might distinguish as philosophical radicalism was 
never more flourishing than it is in our country today. But 
not until the reactionaries and the revolutionaries bring to 
maturity the crisis of our time, which they precipitated and 
which will force their abdication from pretensions to political 
leadership, will the radicals come forth and assume political 
responsibility. In this sense, one might say that the revival 
of political radicalism is assured. The hour will find the 
men equal to it. 


171b., p. 241. 


On the Passing of Franz Oppenheimer 


Dr. FRANZ OPPENHEIMER, emeritus professor of sociology of the University of 
Frankfort-am-Main and member of the board of editors of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF 
Economics AND SocioLocy, died on Sept. 30, 1943 at the age of 79, in Hollywood, 
Calif. He was one of the most distinguished sociologists and social economists of the last 
generation, ranking as one of the first half dozen men of German sociology, and as one 
of the outstanding European economists of the first two decades of this century. By his 
death the social sciences lose an indefatigable worker of a high order of originality. 

Of Oppenheimer the scholar I and much more competent writers have written else- 
where. Here I wish to express the profound regret of Professor Oppenheimer’s collabo- 
rators in THE JOURNAL upon his passing, to pay tribute to the memory of a steadfast 
friend, and to voice for THE JouRNAL’s readers the appreciation I know they feel for 
his monumental labors in their behalf. 

Before his death, although he was in failing health, he had completed, for THe 
JouRNAL, two monographs, one as yet untitled on the Austrian School of economic 
thought and another on land reform, as well as a number of articles and studies. The 
and the 


monographs, together with an earlier one, “Communism and the World Crisis,’ 
one whose publication is now being completed, ““A Post-Mortem on Cambridge Economics,” 


are to form the four volumes of his “Critique of Political Economy,” a work written in 
the tradition of his classic “System of Sociology.” Although in the flesh he is lost to us, 
he will be with us still, thanks to the devotion with which he served our readers, for 
several years, speaking from the pages of this publication. 

Some months ago, in the hope of surprising and delighting this “grand old man of 
German sociology,” and of making a significant contribution to his first and foremost love, 
science, Professors Adolph Lowe and Eduard Heimann of New York proposed that the 
January, 1944, number of THE JourNaL be devoted to a Festschrift produced by a 
selection of Oppenheimer’s pupils, contemporaries and American friends, a volume of 
essays in his honor on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. We readily agreed, and the 
scholars nominated set to work at once upon studies representing their present interests. 
This number will be published next year, but now it will be presented in his memory. 

Professor Oppenheimer is the first in the circle of founders of this JouRNAL to leave 
us. Our grief over the loss of an intimate supporter and a faithful one makes this an 
inauspicious occasion for comment. His own words, from a recent letter, fittingly 
characterize the man: “I have fought, dans la mélée, through my whole life for Reason 
and Right. I am exceedingly impatient to be back fighting; our work might prove to be 
the turning point of history, for the time is ripe.” 

Wirt LissNer 
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Education and the Social Sciences* 


By GeEorcE D. STopDARD 


To MAKE PROGRESS in the twentieth century, it is clear that 
educational leaders must undertake a new appraisal of social 
contributions. Social insight is as old as Greek philosophy, 
but, like chemistry or biology, it is now developed primarily 
by research methods. The good man and the good society 
are achieved only in relation to structures and methods that 
survive objective evaluation. 

For a thousand years the world was plunged into an intel- 
lectual darkness chiefly because it followed to the letter the 
great Aristotle, ignoring his dynamic principles and proce- 
dures. Aristotle himself advocated study, research, hypothe- 
sis, experiment, reflection and logical verification. The new 
world of science might have followed immediately in his 
footsteps, but something happened and the line was broken. 
We can see what happened by considering a single sentence 
taken from the article on the telegraph in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica: | 

Before the Christian era the bounds of electrical knowledge were con- 
fined to two facts: the attracting properties of rubbed amber, and the 
magnetic attraction of the loadstone; but although these phenomena were 


noted by Homer in the 12th century B.C. and others in later years, no 
attempt was made to explain them until the 13th century A.D.' 


For twenty-five hundred years, no questions! Here was the 
greatest force in nature dramatically entering the perceptions 
of man, but for a hundred generations, nobody cared, and 


* An address before the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science, New York, 
May 24, 1943. The author is indebted to the editor of The lowa State College Bulletin 
for permission to use, in the latter portion of the paper, an extract from an address he 
delivered on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the Iowa State College 
Graduate Faculty; cf. “The Outlook for Graduate Study,” The Iowa State College Bulletin 
(Ames, Ia.), Vol. 39, No. 44 (April 2, 1941). 

1 Fourteenth Edition, Vol. 21, p. 880. 
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then only a few intellectuals cared very much. Centuries 
later, nourished by upsurging physical and biological discoy- 
eries, men began to speak hopefully of man’s place in nature. 
The age of enlightenment regarded the curve of progress as 
steadily rising, and its spokesmen expected the rural, industrial 
and political leaders of a country to translate the rights of 
man into durable programs. 

It has taken us a hundred and fifty years to discover that 
they did not overestimate the educability of the common 
man. Starting from clear premises, they could have intro- 
duced, then and there, a system of education for all children 
which would have led the great majority to a full under- 
standing of man’s needs and responsibilities. The social con- 
tract could have been sustained by developing each individual 
to his highest level within a framework of collaboration 
increasingly demanded by technical progress and national 
unity. 

The farmer, as a practically self-contained economic and 
cultural phenomenon, prolonged his life in the trek west- 
ward; he was found not to depend upon the multiplication 
of slave labor but upon the progress of science and invention. 
Now that everybody feels close to the farm, if only through 
a garden patch or the revelation that beef does not come out 
of ration books or pay envelopes, we can sense the close con- 
nection between man the producer of food and man the 
thinking, feeling, controlling force in nature. 

As we look to the future, certain things become reasonably 
clear. Surely the physical sciences will remain, and they will 
be paramount in restricted zones of human activity. One 
may postulate that a stronger social science will make new 
demands upon the physical scientist. For example, it is held 
with increasing firmness that any child born is entitled to 
live; that regardless of the conditions of his birth, he must 
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have food, shelter, and social protection. But only science, 
with its understanding of biological process and its develop- 
ment of power and machinery, could get enough out of the 
earth to feed the entire population. In the United States 
we are just on the threshold of this ability, and having reached 
it, we hardly know what to do with it. We are cautious at a 
time of our greatest strength and resourcefulness. We are 
like old men bearing the scars of childhood poverty, forever 
afraid of a return of hunger. 

The biological sciences, like the physical, will remain basic, 
for there can be no thought of a return to the primitive in 
agriculture or medicine. Thanks to modern science, when 
we want textiles or building materials, we can turn almost 
anywhere, to the animal, to the plant, to the mine, to the 
atmosphere. Our finest silks no longer depend upon how 
many little worms eat how many little mulberry leaves. 

It is when we turn to the social sciences that the problem 
becomes complex. Mathematicians, chemists, physicists, and 
biologists, carrying on work that only they themselves can 
master, are inevitably and permanently tied in with social 
and political economy. No scientist worthy of the name 
ever set out to prove a proposition dictated by outsiders. 
Such a man is beaten before he starts; he can add nothing 
but rigmarole to any dictum placed before him. Even the 
political dictator knows better than to tell him that German 
steel is ipso facto better than Swedish steel or English steel. 

So long as the scientist keeps safely away from economic, 
political, or religious doctrine, he may yet, even in the most 
pathological of all possible worlds, enjoy a freedom of action. 
Those of us who have friends in the countries of dictation 
or occupation know that many fine minds are still simply, 
courageously, and unpolitically at work upon genuine prob- 
lems in the physical and biological sciences. They are saved, 
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if saved at all, by the relevance of their work to the exigencies 
of a military campaign. 

Man’s power resides in such discoveries and controls; but 
his hope of peace and happiness rests squarely upon the qual- 
ity of his social institutions. Early Greek idealism or Chris- 
tian ethics, in combination with present technologies and 
ways of living, will suffice to give us the world of plenty, of 
health, freedom and cultural achievement, lacking which 
men have always turned toward cruelty, destruction, crimin- 
ality, and mental disease. 

But our own economic life has within it the germs of de- 
struction. For example, experts do everything possible to 
improve the quality of cereals, yet we all know that having 
produced adequate amounts, not many years ago we were 
unable or unwilling to distribute the grain to undernourished 
and starving families. It seemed better to those in control 
of our economy to let the grain lie in the fields and the fruit 
rot upon the trees than to attempt any form of distribution 
without the required token payments. 

Slowly we have come away from these beliefs in their 
cruder form; through governmental agencies designed to 
redistribute commodities and purchasing power, we have 
come a long way. We have learned that we can feed our 
people without destroying any sacred principles of econom- 
ics. Our work, however, has been opportunistic, pragmatic, 
geared to emergency and temporary situations, with the wish 
that at some time we shall stop sharing and return to the cus- 
tom of every man for himself. 

All this seems to be more a look to the past few decades 
than to any future, immediate or remote. Yet, if the war 
ends or its emergencies diminish, what plans have we as social 
scientists, as citizens, for the peace that will follow? The 
truth is that we are not yet prepared for it. Are we not 
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ready to throw workers out of the army, the arsenals, the 
tank and plane factories, returning them to idleness, frustra- 
tion, and deprivation? 

To the social scientist, then, belongs the future. He will 
draw upon the labor of the physical and biological scientists 
as they now do upon the inert and the living materials of the 
earth. While nothing can disturb the decisive position of 
these scientists, nothing can make their work, all of it in 
the past and all of it to come in an unending and fruitful 
sequence, quite enough for the protection and further devel- 
opment of civilization. The social masters of this new world 
will entrust the control of physical and biological processes 
to their scientific friends, but they will be compelled to work 
up from that point. They will ask the hard questions about 
food and shelter and health and education; they will seek not 
political doctrine, nor high theological pronouncements, but 
facts, principles, and human relationships. They will try to 
establish, first of all, the essential principles of survival on this 
planet; they will be keen to recognize all departures from 
these principles. Since success and failure tend to shade one 
into another over the years, we may expect not so much an 
extraordinary flash of genius that will unlock all the difficul- 
ties and mysteries, but rather an approach analogous to that 
of the sciences. 

Such problems can be solved only by experts. Here again 
is a crucial need for a cluster of scientists who are at once 
technological and social in their command of basic principles. 
The scientist, like other persons, is a citizen; he can contribute 
to the effectiveness of the whole frame of reference of which 
he is a part. He cannot safely leave all this to others. He 
must know that some political enterprises are gold bricks— 
another discovery. 

In short, the salvation not only of physical science, but of 
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physical man, rests squarely upon the stepped-up energy and 
resourcefulness of our social scientists. We must learn how 
to live with each other under rules and principles that are 
nailed down in experience and scientific demonstration. In 
this supreme need for reconstruction, for the reaffirmation 
of some old principles and for the discovery of new pathways, 
America must take the lead. We have the resources, the 
energy, the industrial organization; we have, above all, the 
essential structure of a democratic and free government that 
has always looked good to thinking men. We can no longer 
dodge our responsibilities in the hope that we may be allowed 
to prosper alone. 

For the second time in a quarter of a century we have had 
thrust upon us the mantle of world leadership. This time let 
us take hold and give to others a measure of our strength, of 
our resolve to make a better world. For nothing could be 
plainer; unless the world as a whole comes to the production 
and distribution of wealth in support of high democratic 
and cultural aims, there shall be no good life for anybody. 
America, having come involuntarily into world leadership, 
cannot simply abdicate and expect everything to go on as 
before. My hope is that this conviction will permeate our 
private and public thinking to such an extent that we shall 
move firmly forward, providing a source of hope and a means 
of convalescence in a sick world. 
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Ideology as a Means of Social Control, I 


By JosePpH S. Roucek 


Summary: I, Ideology and the Science of Society. II, The Réle of Ideas. III, Def- 
initions, Ideology. Myth, Doctrine. IV, The Component Parts of Successful Ideolo- 
gies. V, The Answer to the Search for Rationality. VI, Immutable Roots. VII, The 
Use of Myths. VIII, Expressions of Vital Interests. IX, The Claim to Scientific 
Objectivity and Realism. X, The Granting of the Elite Status. XI, Pretensions to 
Universal Values. XII, Operation Within the Framework of Conditioning. XIII, The 
“Wave of the Future” Principle. XIV, Prophets and Disciples. XV, Extremisms of 
Ethnocentrism. XVI, Glow Words. XVII, Sectarian and Factional Squabbles. 
XVIII, Interpreters of the Meaning of Meaning, XIX, Ideology versus Science. XX, 
Trends in the War of Ideologies. 


I 
Ideology and the Science of Society 


MucH HAS BEEN SAID these days—and properly so—con- 
cerning the war of ideologies. It is true that the history of 
mankind is also the history of the wars of ideologies, exempli- 
fied, for instance, by the blood struggle between Catholicism 
and Protestantism in the sixteenth century. But the present 
conflict differs from any in the past. Our modern era has 
produced a class of intellectuals well trained in ideologies and 
capable of carrying on the warfare of ideas on a level never 
attained before. Furthermore, the amazing advances in 
science and technology of the past hundred years have chal- 
lenged innumerable traditions, upset many fixed beliefs, and 
produced a unique totalitarian character of the intellectual 
struggle so that today there is not a single system of thought 
which is not influenced by the present war of ideologies.’ 
Hence the knowledge of how ideologies may be used as a 
means of social control becomes of utmost importance for 
the student of society. For ideologies are not only potent 
political creeds which set the armies of the world to march 
again in World War II. They are the hidden forces which 


1G. S. Pettee, “The Rise of New Ideologies and State Forms,” Chap. XXV, in J. S. 
Roucek, Ed., “Contemporary Europe.” New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1941, pp. 
501-22, 
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penetrate all aspects of social life and form a spiritual basis 
for the existence of every social struggle.” As powerful 
dynamic forces of contemporary social life, they are ethnical 
and moral justifications and relations giving logical meaning 
to our politics and social efforts. As a form of irrational 
thinking par excellence, they are thick veils hiding the 
actualities of life. They satisfy a need of all men for belief 
in a system of thought that is rigorous and reassuring, intel- 
ligible in all its parts, and that leaves nothing to ignorance, 
risk, or liberty. They are the most potent social forces since 
men will die for their ideal of things as they “ought to be,” 
for the ideal of things presented as ideologies, rather than 
tarnish those ideals by practical compromise with things “as 
they are.” Ideologies, then, are not mere words, but ideas 
quite essential to human lives,* expressing the vital interests 
of social groups and satisfying their instinctive longing for 
a scheme of social betterment. 


Il 
The Role of Ideas 


IDEOLOGIES ARE SYSTEMS of evaluation that seek to explain 
our experience in understandable and rational terms. As 
systems of evaluation they seek to stimulate and thus to pre- 
cede action. They are indispensable for man’s need to face 
the reality around him; they provide him with a set of com- 
prehensible values. As such, ideologies become motivators 


2 J. S. Roucek, “Political Behavior as a Struggle for Power,” Journal of Social Phi- 
losophy, vi (July, 1941), pp. 341-51. 

3 Yet, the problem of ideologies as the supreme influence of purposive thinking in 
social life has been largely ignored in America. This is evidenced by the fact that 
we find no special article dealing with “ideology” in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, completed in 1935 under the auspices of leading scholars. Most of the system 
work in this field has been done by European thinkers, e.g., Jan Mertl, Karl Mannheim, 
H. O. Ziegler, G. Salomon, F. Meinecke, A. Dietrich, P. Barth, Sorel, Durkheim, Max 
Weber, Vilfredo Pareto, and Gaetano Mosca. For many of the recent specialists in 
this field, cf. Robert K. Merton, “Karl Mannheim and the Sociology of Knowledge,” 
Journal of Liberal Religion, u (Winter 1941), section 3. It has been only in recent 
years that the whole field of “irrational” behavior responses as related to “ideologies” 
has received considerable and rather sudden attention from the American social scien- 
tists, particularly since the translation of Karl Mannheim’s, Pareto’s, and Mosca’s works. 
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of social action by making life meaningful; for human 
beings, unbeknown to themselves, are ruled by emotion, play- 
acting, and institutional mythology. 

It is commonly assumed that there is a direct relationship 
between doctrine and behavior—that those who talk as demo- 
crats are Democrats, and those who denounce democracy 
are anti-Democrats. This is an unwarranted assumption. 
Furthermore, we must notice also that men continue reciting 
the verbiage of doctrine long after their loyalties and beha- 
vior have taken new forms. Just recall that on Christmas 
day in the year 800 Charlemagne, while kneeling at prayer 
in St. Peter’s at Rome, had the Pope place a crown upon his 
head and hail him as “Augustus, crowned by God, the Em- 
peror of the Romans.” It was believed that in this way the 
western Roman Empire, founded by Augustus eight hundred 
years before, was re-established. Needless to say, from our 
vantage point of eleven hundred years’ retrospect we can see 
that the empire thus established was not in reality the old 
Roman Empire. It did not embrace the same territory; the 
people, the language and institutions were different; the 
eastern Roman Emperor still continued to rule at Constan- 
tinople. But the legend of a Roman Empire thus launched 
endured for a thousand years. The point raised here is that 
we all too frequently identify ideas by the noise they make 
in the world, rather than by their practical effects, that we 
neglect the ideologies and ideological factors altogether. 
Ideas have a real function in society, but the ways in which 
they work are conditioned by certain factors inherent in the 
ideological operation. 

An additional difficulty involved in this study is that it is 
impossible to assume a perfect correspondence between the 
verbal expressions of an ideology and its practical applica- 
tion. The major ideological movements of today—Com- 
munism, Fascism, Democracy—defy clear analysis because of 
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the enormous variation in the verbal representation of the 
ideologies on which they are based. All such expressions, 
moreover, usually differ again from those made at another 
time and in other circumstances. 

It must be noticed also that the influence of an ideal in 
social life is not concurrent with either its logic or rational- 
ism—not even necessarily with the value given to it by a 
majority of the society. There are ideals and ideologies 
which quite an influential section of society condemns as 
“bad,” “immoral,” or “injurious”; nevertheless, they in- 
fluence social life. As an example we may cite the economic 
ideal of tariff protection or the ideology of chauvinistic 
nationalism and imperialism, universally condemned for two 
decades after World War I—and yet quite effective in their 
influence on the practical course of world affairs. On the 
other hand, there exists a number of ideals formulated by the 
greatest thinkers of their times, recognized by a large part 
of society for their great value, and yet entirely ineffective 
and influential in their results. We refer here directly to 
the ideals of “‘universal brotherhood,” “tolerance,” and the 
like. 

Frankly, it is extremely difficult to deal objectively with 
the problem of ideologies as such. For, ideologies may be— 
and this sounds paradoxical—either true or false. Some 
ideologies may be true, just as some propaganda may be true. 
Again, what is often regarded as “science” by one school is 
called “ideology” by another. One can even raise the ques- 
tion, therefore, as to whether any line can be drawn between 
an ideology and a scientific theory, except the acknowledg- 
ment that ideologies may not be scientific theories at all. 
What, for instance, is Marxism? To the writer it is a mere 
ideology; but to Marxians the writer’s sociology is an ideol- 
ogy. Again, we have been told that Pareto’s sociology is the 
only scientific one, but many sociologists are convinced that 
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if there ever was a sociological system which is worthy of 
being called a mere ideology, it would seem that Pareto’s 
sociology is just such a system.* Furthermore, it would be a 
mistake, common to idealist and materialist alike, to assume 
that men are driven by interests to the exclusion of ideals, or 
by ideals to the exclusion of interests. 


Ill 
Definitions: Ideology, Myth, Doctrine 

AN IDEOLOGY HAS numerous definitions. It may be defined 
as a system of ideas or a confession of faith characterizing 
the way in which a particular group of persons views life, in 
terms of its aspirations, morality, law, and philosophy. By 
some writers an ideology has been defined as a system of ideas 
which contemporaneously dominates a social behavior, as 
opposed to the ideas of other groups. Basically, however,.an 
ideology is a system of ideas generated by a few thinkers and 
subscribed to by large numbers. For our discussion, ideology 
is a theory of social life which approaches social realities and interprets 
them consciously or unconsciously from the point of view of ideals to 
prove the correctness of the analysis and to justify these ideals... . 
(It) is the projection of a certain ideal both into the future and into the 
past.® 

In ideologies we find an explanation of the future state of 
affairs for the improvement of society, together with a quasi- 
scientific explanation of the contemporary and past social 
realities. The arrangement is such that the desired future 
state of affairs is obviously scheduled to come about either 
logically, morally, or from the point of view of “natural” 
laws. Ideologies are collective central dynamic drives, moti- 


“For a valuable warning against the tendency to exaggerate the finality and scope 
of the “irrational,” see: Arthur O. Lovejoy, “Reflections on the History of Ideas,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 1 (January 1940), especially pp. 16 ff. 

® Joseph S. Roucek, “Political Behavior as a Struggle for Power,” Journal of Social 
Philosophy, v1 (July 1941), pp. 341-351; J. S. Roucek and Charles Hodges, “Ideology 
as an Implement of Purposive Thinking in the Social Sciences,” Social Science, x1 (Jan- 
uary 1936), pp. 25-34. 
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vating the principles and enveloping the mental atmosphere 
of the man; they claim to mirror the whole social and natural 
environment, while cognizant of their own origin, direction, 
and ultimate aim which they try to have applied in action. 
Ideologies are any system of thought which, by means of 
propaganda, education, or coercion, asks to dominate some 
or all aspects of human relationships. 

The ideology of a class, caste, or social group performs the 
same role in the functioning of a collective unit that the indi- 
vidual’s conception of himself performs in the function of 
his personality. 

As the individual’s conception of himself projects his acts into the 
future and in that fashion serves to control and direct the course of his 
career, so in the case of a society its ideology may be said to direct, con- 


trol, and give consistency, in the vicissitudes of a changing world, to its 
collective acts.® 


Ideology, myth, and doctrine are terms which may be 
applied to the same thing, with slightly different though 
largely overlapping connotations. Ideology is the table of 
contents of the minds concerned, what may be called the 
folklore of a given group; it can be objectively determined 
by examining major documents. Thus, the ideology of 
democracy includes: “All men are created free and equal.” 
Ideology is an aggregate body of ideas held and expressed 
without any question raised as to whether they are rationally 
coherent or incoherent, true or false, practical or impractical, 
dynamic or passive. In contrast, “myth” is a functional 
term. The myth of a people may be partly expressed and 
partly tacitly implied in expression or action. It is the 
fundamental point of view on the nature of human life, of 
good and evil, of what a man should be and do. As such it 
is necessarily also a major determinant of human action, 


6 Robert E. Park, “Symbiosis and Socialization: A Frame of Reference for the Study 
of Society,” American Journal of Sociology, x.v (July 1939), p. 9. 
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guiding the flow of energy of its adherents into the peaceful 
arts, into the paths of conquest, or otherwise as the case may 
be. It is one of the major factors which shape and condition 
the institutions of a given society. 

Doctrine is a somewhat more concrete term than myth. 
Where the myth includes the silent, ethical, and metaphysical 
source of ideas, the most fundamental points of view of its 
carriers, a doctrine is the aggregate of conscious and expres- 
sible rules of action based upon the myth. What makes 
many discussions confusing is that any given body of ideas 
may be at the same time an ideology, a myth, and a doctrine.’ 
It must be noted that conflicting doctrines, such as Democ- 
racy and Communism today, may rest upon largely identical 
myths in so far as they share such ideas as equality, and yet 
may be wholly distinct as doctrines. Similarly, Communism 
and Fascism, though entirely antagonistic in expression, may 
lead to many common forms of action, such as the regimenta- 
tion of thought. 

IV 
The Component Parts of Successful Ideologies 
IF AN IDEAL is to become a social force, it must be presented 
to the masses in a certain effective way. The intensity of 
the influence of an ideology is not concurrent, however, with 
either its logic or rationalism—not even necessarily with the 
value given it by a majority of the society. The success of 
any ideology depends on many factors—its own completeness 
and internal coherence, its gorgeous vision of the future, its 
ability to hold men’s imagination, its pretense to provide a 
universal frame of reference of good and evil, its consistency, 
its small number of contradictions, its convincing criticism 


7 Utopias are really of minor importance in spite of Mannheim’s claims, since their 
effectiveness depends on their operation as “myths.” Utopias are ideal worlds of sem- 
blance which depend on what is known or imagined about other times and_ places. 
They are necessary compensations “for a precarious existence in a world not amenable 
to man’s control” (Carl L. Becker, “New Liberties for Old,” New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1941, p. 85). 
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of the present and the picture of the future, its ability to 
prevent the effectiveness of counter-criticisms, and the like. 
We shall turn now to the most important elements which 
make successful ideologies effective as directives and means of 
social control.* 
V 
The Answer to the Search for Rationality 


MAN’s INTERNAL TASK is to deal with the world, act in it, 
fight in it. That is why man is practically unable, for psy- 
chological reasons, to do without an all-round knowledge of 
the world, without an integral and integrated idea of the 
universe. Crude or refined, with our consent or without it, 
an ideological trans-scientific picture of the world settles in 
the mind of each of us this terrific problem of “compre- 
hending,” “understanding,” more effectively than scientific 


truth ever will or can. We simply need a comprehensive 
perspective of the world, for scientific truth is sometimes 


inexact and always incomplete. 

Man, before doing anything, must decide for himself what 
he is going to do. But this decision is impossible unless he 
possesses certain convictions concerning the nature of things 
around him, the nature of other men, and of himself. Only 
in the light of such convictions concerning these factors can 
man live. It follows that man must ever be grounded in 
some ideology, and that the structure of his life will depend 
primarily on the beliefs on which he is established. 

Furthermore, the most decisive changes in history are 
changes in ideologies, the intensifying or weakening, the 
eternal struggle of ideas. Ideologies possess a vital articula- 
tion constituting the basic stratum in the architecture of our 
life; by them we live, and by the same token we rarely think 
of them. The effectiveness of ideology is conditioned by its 


8 For an analysis of the psychology of ideologies, see: H. Lundholm, “The Psychology 
of Belief,” Durham, Duke University Press, 1936. 
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ability to fit coherently within a general body of accepted 
knowledge and ideas of life in general. This body of knowl- 
edge grows and changes; hence one age may believe in ghosts 
and laugh at bacteria, while another reverses the procedure. 
Thus history shows, too, a never-ending procession of new 
ideologies. 

Ideologies succeed by the impression of rationality and 
simplicity they are able to create, by being able to convince 
the follower that they tell the only and absolute “truth.” 
They are ready-made “revelations,” convincing the believers 
that theirs is the perfect system of right and wrong. By 
their very simplicity they attract the minds so anxious for 
simplicity and so abhorrent of the complexity and relativity 
of the scientific attitude. Social theories which are complex 
and which cannot be interpreted in simple terms cannot 
become the ideological foundations of mass movements. The 
“average mind” needs to have the causes and solutions over- 


simplified. It is, of course, true that there is no single pana- 
cea for our troubles. But the ideologist offers such cures for 
the most pressing problems. “We derive a deep satisfaction 
from any doctrine which reduces irrational multiplicity to 
rational and comprehensive unity.”” Nothing is more at- 
tractive to man’s mind, burdened daily with a complexity of 
unexplainable problems attacking from all sides, than a sud- 
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den “revelation,” the ability to “see the light,” an extreme 
simplification which appears rational, logical, and which 
makes it easy to “understand” very complex phenomena. If 
this is lacking, man is violently jarred by worries, fear, 
anxieties, and frustrations, and is susceptible to new leader- 
ship, conversion, or revolution. 

Thus our hunger for explanation is satisfied in the way 
that once served us when we made God responsible for 


® Aldous Huxley, “Ends and Means; An Inquiry Into the Nature of Ideals and 
into Methods Employed for their Realization,” New York, Harper and Brothers, 1937, 
p. 13. 
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plagues. Secondary causes are ignored. There is always 
one fundamental cause to a problem, and the solution is a 
simple one in terms of ideology. The prophets of an ideol- 
ogy tend to exaggerate the scope and finality of the discover- 
ies of their system, and become so dazzled by it that they fail 
to discern their own limitations. Particularly do they for- 
get aspects of truth against prior exaggerations of the other 
ideologies from which they had revolted. To discover a new 
truth, or what appears to be such, to feel that one is reason- 
ing well and coercively, to triumph over a once baffling 
problem—these are all accompanied by a sense of power and 
therefore by lively satisfactions. 


VI 
Immutable Roots 


IDEOLOGIES ARE NOT SO MUCH intended to describe the social 
reality as to provide a “justification,” “motivation” of social 
aspirations, “wishes,” and “‘desires” (“residues”). They aim 
to propound a series of “ought to be” social, political, and 
moral propositions, and to “justify” and “prove” them with 
a variety of the organic doctrines—Original Sin, Divine Law, 
Dialectic Materialism, Monarchism, Absolutism, Socialism, 
Communism, Individualism, Liberalism, Fascism, Nazism, 
and the like.” In other words, ideology is an entity which 
must be rational and firmly grounded on fundamental prin- 
ciples. The human mind seems to need the certitude of act- 
ing “on principle,” and therefore persistently generates such 
large, hazy, and often contradictory notions. 

In our form of logic all creeds must have a starting point 
based on an ultimate source of authority and endowed with 
preferably divine and superhuman qualities so that the series 
of propositions subscribed to cannot be questioned. God, 
the “founding fathers,” or “Father,” the Creator, or be it 
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10 For a survey of various theories of solidarity, cf. P. Sorokin, “Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories,” New York, Harpers, 1928, pp. 210-11. 
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Karl Marx, Hitler, Lenin, or Mussolini, Nature or Immutable 
Truth, must be at the root of an ideology or ideological 
structure as the ultimate expression of integrity, principle, 
or character, whose precepts are dependable, immutable, and 
which must be implicitly trusted “on faith.” It is quite 
helpful if it can be shown that the ideology had been ordained 
“by more than human forces,” and if it can be assumed that 
the institutional creed had been formulated by some sacred 
and infallible force, by some “exceptionally gifted forebear- 
ers,” who had been able to discover the eternal principles of 
truth for all time to come. Man stands in need of revela- 
tions. And whenever man feels himself in contact with a 
reality distinct from himself, there is always revelation. It 
does not matter what the reality is, provided it appears to 
us as an absolute reality and not a mere idea, presumption, 
or imagination of our own. Since we live today in an Age 
of Reason, ideologies are supposed to be the result of rational 
thought on the part of our forebears. Formerly, in an age 
of mysticism, such principles were handed down from on 
high.” 

Ideologies also automatically become the limits beyond 
which any debate may go. Arguments are permitted only 
within the framework of the ideology, and any attack on the 
ideology itself becomes a punishable heresy, since the faith- 
ful ones will tolerate no skepticism or criticism of the 
fundamentals. 


11T. W. Arnold, “The Folklore of Capitalism,” New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1937, p. 25. 
12 Arnold, op. cit., pp. 27-8. 
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The Liberal Tradition in America 


IT Is OFTEN NOT Easy for Europeans to understand the true content of 
the American approach. It is difficult for some to realize that the prin- 
ciples of American liberalism are not screens behind which self-seeking 
interests, national, political or private, are seeking to reap advantage. 
Even today, many Europeans are wholly unable to understand that 
American liberal thinking has nothing in common with the doctrine of 
the class war. For American liberal thinking is in general opposed to all 
war if it can be prevented, and regards internal war as an evidence of social 
failure. America has never been interested in the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. It wants and proposes to abolish the proletariat; to foster an 
American commonwealth composed of people acting according to their 
abilities, without undue social disparity, and in which everyone partici- 
pates according to the use he is able to make of intellectual, spiritual and 


economic freedom. 

There is a strength more than the strength of a great population; more 
than the power of matchless natural resource; more than the force of 
millions of men in arms; a strength beyond that of limitless productive 
activity. It is the strength which stems from an ageless organizing prin- 
ciple: the principle that men must be free; but that to be free they must 


accept the restraints demanded by the freedom of all. 

It is of vital importance that American liberals remember this. From 
time to time individuals and groups try to impose on the American liberal 
movement the passionate perversions and stale dogmas of foreign struggles. 
In recent years these have been peddled by various groups in the hope of 
attracting American liberal support. The Nazis peddled pacifism as a 
bona fide liberal doctrine. Because Americans know that finance and in- 
dustrial organization can be, and have been, abused, attempts were made 
to entrap us into doctrines of irresponsible statism—forgetting that lib- 
erals must oppose irresponsible power anywhere. 

Because the problems of today are vast in scope, intense in human sig- 
nificance, and deep in complication, attempts will be made to convert us 
to the idea that unlimited authoritarian power could provide a solution. 
There are some who, in confusion or fear, will be attracted. That bridge 
was crossed in the days of the Napoleonic wars when Thomas Jefferson 
and the liberals, overwhelmingly sympathetic with the objectives of the 
French Revolution, politely but firmly declined to allow their thinking to 
be dominated by European currents. True American liberals do not need 
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Foreign Rule in Egypt 


By S. VERE PEARSON 


THE STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE of Egypt has been well recog- 
nized for many a day, and especially during the last hundred 
years, by the Great Powers. Yet the statesmen of the Powers 
have always protested that they have no desire to annex and 
govern Egypt, and there are good grounds (to be examined 
below) for believing in their sincerity. Such protestations 
are repeated today in the midst of the strife of battles and 
world-wide upheavals by the leaders of the contending na- 
tions. -A brief survey of the main underlying causes of the 
struggles over Egypt during the last 100 years may throw 
light upon the foundations of modern colonial policy. An 
understanding of causes will contribute to the elimination of 
future conflict. 

Why do the nations rage? Why do the statesmen of both 
sides constantly accuse their opponents of aggression while 
they announce they have every intention of granting wide- 
spread independence? Is one side alone black? Or does his- 
tory indicate that neither group is really sincere? May it 
not be that force of circumstance compels both sets to for- 
sake their intentions because they get dragged into sequences 
of events which they cannot control? If we could find 
answers to such questions there would be more hope for the 
future peace of the world. Egypt can be taken as an ex- 
ample of what has happened and is happening elsewhere 
among the colonial dependencies. 

The thesis to be elaborated in this paper is that govern- 
ments are not instinctive growths, as many hold, but rather 
the factitious creation of persons out for prestige and power, 
especially the power to control and exploit resources and so 
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annex wealth easily. It should be pointed out that the ap- 
propriators of easily-attained wealth, (even of wealth ob- 
tained in return for no exertion), may reside far away and 
so the connection between the government of a particular 
country and the absentee appropriations of the wealth that 
accrues from the country may involve quite unsuspected 
persons. 
I 


PEOPLE ARE VERY APT to be sceptical about the professions 
of imperialist politicians and to disbelieve their protestations 
when they announce: “We have no desire to annex territory 
and rule over others.” But examination of diplomatic docu- 
ments and state papers and a study of the march of events 
will often show that such protestations have been sincere. 
Nothing illustrates this more clearly than the history of 
Egypt during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century there was a genuine 
reluctance to undertake the burdens of governing the peoples 
of fresh territories both on the part of the Liberal and Con- 
servative statesmen of England. Why then, it justly may be 
asked, did imperial expansion occur in Africa and elsewhere 
on quite an extensive scale? An answer to this question will 
bring out the fact that the reluctance arose from a primary 
law of economics and psychology, viz., that human beings 
instinctively seek to gain their ends with the least exertion. 
Consequently if those in the positions of privilege in society 
can get prestige and wealth without the trouble of governing 
the peoples of foreign lands they will; but usually they 
cannot. 

The history of Egypt from the days of Palmerston shows 
well in epitome how things come about. Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Salisbury, Gladstone, even Sir Evelyn Baring and Joseph 


1 Cp. Franz Oppenheimer, “The State,” New York, Huebsch, 1915. 
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Chamberlain (as late as about 1885), did not exhibit a spirit 
of imperialism insofar as that term signifies annexation of 
territory and extension of government. When Napoleon 
III had suggested that England should take Egypt while 
France was to have Morocco, Palmerston wrote to Lord Clar- 
endon in 1857: “We do not want the burthen of governing 
Egypt. . . . Let us try to improve all these countries by the 
general influence of our commerce but let us all abstain from 
a crusade of conquest.” And such sentiments were those 
generally held in England about this time, hence the wide ac- 
ceptance of Liberal principles. Twenty years later Salisbury 
wrote (to Lord Lyons, in 1878): “Neither Power (i.e., 
neither England nor France) desires to establish any terri- 
torial settlement in Egypt or to interfere in any way with 
the dynasty of the Khedive at present established there under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan.” Queen Victoria had shown 
great indignation the previous year when Bismarck had pri- 
vately suggested, “England ought to take Egypt,” and wrote 
to the German Crown Princess: 

Why should we make a wanton aggression such as the taking of Egypt 
would be? It is not our custom to annex countries (as it is in some others) 
unless we are obliged and forced to do so, as in the case of the Transvaal 
Republic. 

Now how did a change of attitude and of action come 
about? And it was always a change of action rather than 
a change of view, for right into the twentieth century the 
sentiments against annexations and extending government 
over foreign people were usual except among the so-called 
Die-Hard Tories. The act of ruling is so inherently con- 
nected with the misery or contentment, the poverty or pros- 
perity of the ruled, and with the use of resources and the ac- 
quisition of wealth by the privileged, that, strive as statesmen 


18 Cf. Sir James Headlam-Morley, “Studies in Diplomatic History,” London, Methuen, 
1930, 
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and their friends will to avoid the bother of it, they cannot 
escape. The government of people in foreign countries 
arises despite every intention of eschewing aggression. 


II 


THE PROSPERITY OF EGYPT depended on that of the fellaheen. 
This was being depressed and the resources of the country 
were being squandered by the gross mismanagement and per- 
sonal extravagance of the Khedive. The French were the 
first to advance money to this ruler, then the English, and 
later followed the splendid but costly achievements of Lord 
Cromer and Sir Ernest Cassel to improve, through the Nile 
barrages and improved irrigation, the productivity of the 
soil. Some intervention in the affairs of Egypt was originally 
taken in the interests of the British and French holders of 
Egyptian national bonds. In the time of Gladstone (who 
was himself averse to the exercise of control over other coun- 
tries and the use of force to establish such control), largely 
owing to the vacillations and the usual, ever-recurring 
changes of ministry in France, England was compelled to 
intervene and actually to use armed force. A justifiable 
question to ask, considering how long and how reluctant 
most Englishmen were to establish and to maintain rule over 
the Egyptians is: What precisely was it, control of which, led 
to our governing the people of Egypt? It was the control 
of wealth produced by the Egyptians which was to be used 
to pay the interest on the money lent (i.e., on the capital re- 
sources supplied). As full a command over this was re- 
quired as was consistent with its continued production, along 
with the enhancement of the trade of British merchants, of 
the charges levied by British and French concessionaires, and 
of the rents of sites in various places owned by Englishmen. 
True it is that the securing of wealth by the comparatively 
few British subjects who prospered by the success of our in- 
tervention helped many others, both in Egypt and elsewhere. 
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But the indirect benefits were not in proportion to the 
direct ones. Though the fiscal burdens of the fellaheen 
were lightened, compared with the exactions of previous mis- 
rule, and his output greatly increased, neither the one nor 
the other were at all commensurate with the increase in the 
rents of land which accrued to the owners of tracts and sites 
in the Nile valley, in the big cities of Egypt and the Sudan, 
and of those in Great Britain which were affected by all the 
increase in the processes of trade stimulated by the improve- 
ments in the finances and productiveness in Egypt. 

In Egypt alone, not including the Sudan, the growth of 
urbanization had been phenomenal from the cond decade 
of this century to the outbreak of the “War. 
The same thing held good in the Sudan. Its capital, about 
1940, had a population of over a quarter of a million persons, 
counting together the two Khartoums and Omdurman across 
the river. Yet in 1884 Khartoum had a population of only 
70,000, and about 1898 the total population of the whole 
country was reduced by famine, disease, and battle to one- 
and-a-half millions.” This was after thirteen years of the 
rule of the mad Khalifa, at the end of whose reign it was said 
that “Dogs, vultures and the sword were partners in govern- 
ment.” Khartoum is strategically one of the key positions 
in empire building in Africa and because of its importance 
as a center of trade and government, French, British, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Americans, all want a finger in the pie. But 
who are drawing the rents from the sites in this big city and 
from those in other places where it has become more worth 
while to live and carry on commercial activities as a result of 
the development of the Sudan? And who are profiting by 
the commerce carried on in this capital and in the cities of 
Egypt? Not a big but a comparatively small number of 
persons whose names are hard to come by. 

? See P. E. Martin’s “Sudan,” p. 100. 
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Yet much is made of the wide extent of the State domains 
in Egypt. Truly the cultivation of wide areas of these do- 
mains is well managed, serving as an example of good farm- 
ing and as an important source of improved strains of seeds, 
Other parts were reclaimed from the desert from time to 
time. Government officials boast of the revenues that the 
State domains bring in. But these are usually less than a 
twentieth of the public income from Customs and Excise 
and form an extremely small fraction (less than one six- 
tieth) of the total public revenue, much of which is spent 
upon works that increase the rents going into private pockets. 
Moreover, though the lot of the fellaheen has improved under 
British rule, little is said on such subjects as the burden of his 
debts, largely owing to the system of land tenure and mort- 
gages, or his lowly income and poor standard of living, or 
his tax burden. Lord Kitchener attempted to reform the 
taxation and land tenure systems, but without success. His 
efforts were frustrated partly by Lord Milner; the unfor- 
tunate rivalries, for example, between Ports Sudan and 
Suakim on the Red Sea, were connected with the differences 


of the two men. 
Ill 


TAXATION IN THE SUDAN and in Egypt mounted, as did 
public debts and shorter term borrowings to finance public 
works and military “preparedness.” The round of public 
works financed out of taxes and loans enables governments 
to borrow from the great financial houses, to lend to private 
corporations (for example, the Sudan Plantations Syndi- 
cate), to develop land and increase productiveness so that 
more taxes can be levied. But the increased prosperity 
ensuing accrues mostly to the financial houses and the private 
corporations, not to mention private rent collectors, and 
least of all to taxpayers. Those that benefit most are those 
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behind the diplomats who draw up treaties and alliances and 
make arrangements, often secret, which frequently lead to 
war. The full history, for example, of outsiders’ “stakes” 
in Abyssinia will probably not be learned in our time. 

Certain it is that The Times of London was wrong when 
it said that the leaders who had made the Treaty of Alliance 
between the United Kingdom and Egypt “have rendered a 
real service to the cause of international peace in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the valley of the Nile.”* The late R. C. 
Wallhead, for a long time Member of Parliament for Merthyr 
Tydvil, presented the opposite view in an article on the “His- 
tory of Financial Swindling Which Sowed Seeds of World 
War.’* Many of the facts he cites were corroborated in 
T he Economist of London’ and in Foreign Affairs of London.° 
In the former article, reference was made to the two decrees 
of 1894 and 1891, by which it was arranged that the Bank 
of England should receive £329,000 annually until 1955 and 
the House of Rothschild £280,000 annually until 1951. It 
was pointed out also that the Domains Loan of 1877 was re- 
paid in 1913 from proceeds of the sale of lands, another illus- 
tration of the mistake of attention to land instead of to rent 
and taxation. By a system that gives sites—whether for 
profitable agriculture’ or for other purposes—a selling value, 
and which takes no account of what debts, public and pri- 
vate, and what maldistribution of wealth arise from taxes 
and the necessity for taxes, the monopolists and the privi- 
leged are permitted to get away with the great bulk of the 
benefits arising from expenditure on public works. 

This has occurred in most British Colonies and even in 


3 Oct. 30, 1936. 

* The Labour Leader, London, Jan. 12, 1922. 

5 Sept. 13, 1924. 

® Article by Charles Robertson, January, 1927, p. 175. 

? See, for example, the financial columns of The Evening Standard, London, of April 
6, 1937, in which various Egyptian land companies are discussed. According to The 
Times of London, Jan. 28, 1938, 1.4 percent of the landowners of Egypt own nearly half 
the land of Egypt; on this, see also the balance sheets of the Sudan Plantation Syndicate. 
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those where sagacious administrators have practiced sound 
policies upon taxation and land tenure. Where British rule 
has followed native traditions and has set up wise systems, 
such as the Byatt code in Tanganyika and the Gironard and 
Lugard code in Northern Nigeria, other British administra- 
tions, in their ignorance, have spoiled the good work; or 
perhaps the disruption was accomplished through the in- 
fluence, conscious or unconscious, of their friends. Sir 
Horace Byatt once sorrowfully told a friend of mine that his 
work was undone by his successor, who, being in too great a 
hurry to develop Tanganyika territory, introduced a system 
of general borrowing that made heavy taxation inevitable. 
Others carried to the colonies (such as the Federated Malay 
States, and Southern Nigeria) the bad systems of national 
and local taxation of England and have upset the indirect 
system of government and the ancient customs confirmed 
and continued by wiser governors. 

An illustration of the advantages accruing to the friends 
(and overseers) of British rulers who had brought in new 
systems was given a few years ago by Mr. Donald Hodson. 
He reported that “Sir Ernest Cassel, who financed in 1898 the 
construction of the great Nile dams at Assuan and Assiut, 
with typical foresightedness bought up large tracts of desert 
land around the dams, which were subsequently made fertile 
(and highly profitable) by irrigation. On the death of Sir 
Ernest in 1921 he bequeathed his two grand-daughters, Lady 
Louis Mountbatten and Mrs. Cunningham-Reid, fortunes 
which brought them each an income of more than £70,000.” 


IV 


THERE IS ANOTHER ASPECT of the British occupation and 
rule in Egypt and the Sudan. A glance at a map of the 
world on which are represented the main overseas transport 


8 The News-Chronicle, London, Jan. 28, 1938. 
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routes will show the great breadth of the stream of shipping 
which used to pass through the Mediterranean and the Suez 
Canal. In the early days of British intervention in Egypt | 
the importance of keeping this route always open loomed | 
large in the thoughts and calculations of English statesmen, 
but not much mention was made of it. This aspect of British 
association with the Egyptians has influenced events through- 
out. Egypt must be under foreign control for this reason 
as well as for those already emphasized. But, again, British 
diplomats, receivers of ground rent, concessionaires and mer- 
chants naturally want this accomplished as cheaply as pos- 
sible. 

In 1882, Lord Granville, then Foreign Secretary, told Bis- 
marck in confidence that the British government did not 
want the burden of maintaining troops in Egypt if the neu- 
trality of Egypt could be guaranteed by international agree- 
ment. Whether “international finance capital” can find 
means of carrying on the ways of government in the interest 
of the shipowners, for example, without national rivalries 
and wars, remains to be seen. But all the past efforts to have 
neutrality observed by all in this or that place, and to keep 
trade routes free, unmolested and open at all times by inter- 
national agreements have hitherto failed; and these efforts as 
applied to Egypt and the Suez Canal will probably fail again. 

Anyway, as things were, the drift of events in Europe for 
many years up to the outbreak of the second World War re- 
quired the presence of foreign troops in Egypt. Relief from 
this cost would have meant abandoning British control. The 
circumstances and the but half-conscious objects of the 
British occupation forced the English statesmen into this 
position. In the pursuit of this policy they tried to throw 
as much of the cost as possible upon Egyptian taxpayers, a 
plan not altogether compatible with the recurrent protesta- 
tion that interference in Egypt was temporary and pending 
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the granting of self-government. The English had always 
worked for reforms in the international government of 
Egypt in ways along which the French had previously shown 
themselves incapable. The chief concern of the French was 
their own bondholders’ interest. 

Nevertheless, the concept of a genuinely autonomous 
Egypt was unreal. Representative institutions cannot co- 
exist side by side with standing foreign troops. The unrest 
in Europe preceding the Great War in 1914 helped to bring 
it about that Egypt came to be regarded predominantly from 
the imperial and strategic standpoints, and improvements in 
the internal condition of the country receded into the back- 
ground. That British rule was not generally welcome was 
shown by recurrent discontent and revolts. The professions 
of a desire to grant self-government appeared hollow on more 
than one occasion. After the armistice of 1918 and the 
peace talks the doctrine of self-determination was loudly 
proclaimed. Yet, while the Allies made formal offers to 
other Mohammedan countries contiguous to Egypt, to Syria, 
to Arabia and to Mesopotamia, no such proposals were made 
to Egypt; and when the Egyptians came to London their 
complaints were very badly received, though their claims 
for independence were, on the face of it, far better than in 
the other cases. 

Some ambiguous play was made upon the word “protec- 
torate” and a commission, the Milner Commission, was set 
up. But on this there was no representative of Egypt and 
in due course it reported that the protectorate should be 
given up and a treaty substituted! However, in 1922, 
through the influence of public opinion in England and in 
Egypt and of the British officials in Egypt, headed by Lord 
Allenby, independence was granted. 

The pretentious bearing and procrastination of the British 
statesmen and diplomats, had to give way before the in- 
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tangible influence of national sentiment. Perhaps they felt 
in their hearts they could do it safely, having implanted upon 
the Egyptians their own systems of taxation, public works, 
loans, and land tenure whereby the few could maintain as 
full a command of the resources of the country and annex 
its wealth as easily asever. So used are people to the develop- 
ment of a country being associated with those ideas of “law 
and order” to which they are accustomed that they are in- 
capable of seeing the evil effects of regressive taxation. 

Even the taxed Egyptians themselves, when independence 
was ratified, were inclined to agree with the British authori- 
ties in believing the four “reserved points” to be of great 
importance. ‘These dealt with (1) security of communi- 
cations between various parts of the Empire; (2) defense of 
Egypt against foreign attack; (3) protection of European 
interests; and (4) the Sudan. Have the present old-fash- 
ioned methods pursued by the British managed to secure 


any one of these points? And the extent to which the Egyp- 
tians were satisfied remains unproved. Serious friction in 
1928 led to a temporary suspension of parliamentary govern- 
ment; and a certain amount of unrest, not altogether due 
to conditions arising from the world war, persists. 


WHOEVER “GOVERNS” THE EGYPTIANS in the future, what- 
ever, if any, foreign power helps them to govern themselves, 
the majority of Egyptian producers may still be exploited, 
the few owners may still control the country’s resources, 
and appropriate wealth without commensurate expenditure 
of labor and capital. The private appropriation of rent in 
Egypt and elsewhere as a result of the processing, distribu- 
tion and consumption of commodities, largely agricultural, 
produced in Egypt, may still go on. 

All these things may happen unless people wake up to the 
many evils that have been associated with governments, es- 
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pecially centralized governments. As Sidney Webb, in ex- 
tolling local home rule in opposition to centralization of 
authority, says, “Local government, provincial, municipal, 
or otherwise, will fail to gain life if merely organized ‘from 
above’ ”’; it will but form a clog upon the development of 
the people “unless it is in some way grafted on the spon- 
taneous groupings of the people themselves, whether these 
be groupings by vocations or by race, by community of re- 
ligious belief, or by propinquity of neighbourhood.” 

But spontaneous groupings cannot arise until freedom 
is attained through a realization of the fact that “authority” 
is based on taxation; that that kind of authority, so generally 
associated with centralized governments, produces evils 
which entail force, officers, punishments. Real self-govern- 
ment should accord more with that form of rule which was 
outlined by Benjamin Franklin in describing the political 
customs of the American Indian. He wrote in his “Re- 
marks Concerning the Savages of North America”: 

Savages we call them, because their manners differ from ours, which we 
think the perfection of civility; they think the same of theirs. . . . The 
Indian men, when young, are hunters and warriors; when old, counsellors; 


for all their government is by council of the sages; there is no force, there 
are no prisons, no officers to compel obedience or inflict punishment. 


The world today has much to learn from viewing history 
in a new light and from the habits and customs of the primi- 
tives; and among the latter a good deal can be learned by a 
study of their systems of land tenure and their methods of 
raising the cost of public ceremonies, works, or services. As 
another American practical philosopher, Henry George, said: 


The fundamental truth that in all economic reasoning must be firmly 
grasped and never let go, is that society in its most highly developed form 
is but an elaboration of society in its rudest beginnings, and that principles 
obvious in the simpler relations of men are merely disguised, and not abro- 
gated or reversed, by the more intricate relations that result from the divi- 
sion of labour and the use of complex tools and methods. 
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Preliminaries to Synthesis in the Social 
Sciences 
By JosePH H. FicuTEr, S.J. 


IN THE VERY FirRsT number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMICS AND SocioLocy, Professor Franz Oppenheimer 
made this important remark: ““This review is dedicated to the 
task of developing social theory in order to map out a well- 
thought-out plan of social reform. To use a simile: the 
associated scholars strive to replace prevailing quackery in 
modern statecraft with scientific medicine. They repudiate 
that malpractice of experimenting haphazardly upon nations, 
as if people were nothing more than guinea-pigs and society 
but an immense abattoir.”* I do not propose to review the 
results which have since been achieved towards this objective. 
I am persuaded that certain fundamental issues have been 
ignored by the various contributors, or have been taken as too 
elementary for consideration. I believe that those issues 
should be explicitly stated. 

It would be unscholarly to set up an objective, with the full 
determination of reaching it, unless we first consider the 
possibility of that objective. The fundamental unity of all 
human knowledge has been asserted by Scholastic and Aristo- 
telean philosophers for centuries. If all science is basically 
unified, it follows logically that the individual and subsidiary 
sciences must have a definite relationship among themselves. 
Modern intellectual chaos demands a re-examination of this 
principle, and if we approach it with an open mind, we ought 
to make some progress towards discovering whether or not 
our specific objective is realizable. 

Tentatively I suggest the following four questions as guides 


11,1 (October, 1941), p. iv. 
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in our search: (a) Is there true unity among the social sci- 
ences? (b)Can the social and physical sciences be unified? 
(c) If the social and physical sciences can be unified, what is 
the basic discipline in which both meet and in which their 
relation to each other can be studied? (d) If this unification 
can be made, and a basic knowledge discovered that is com- 
mon to both, what is the “scientific method” that can be 
applied in both social and physical sciences? 

When these fundamental questions have been answered we 
can begin the real work of combining and applying our 
knowledge to the task of mapping out a “well-thought-out 
plan of social reform.” Unless there is some agreement and 
understanding on these primary notions, any attempt at 
further development will be futile. Scholars will continue 
to offer opposing suggestions based upon mutually exclusive 
principles. “Nothing is so practical as theory”’;’ but practi- 
cal collaboration must rest upon correct theory which is 
maintained by all the collaborators. Aristotle’s axiom was 
that “Science deals only with universals.” In other words, 
theoretic knowledge (which is itself gathered from numerous 
particular facts) must be universal, necessary and true before 
any deductions can be made for practical purposes. 

(a) Is there true unity among the social sciences? Profes- 
sor Dewey has no doubt on this point. “For what is the sense 
in calling ethics, politics, economics and sociology ‘social sci- 
ences’ when it is also held, in practice if not in so many words, 
that there is no necessary, no intrinsic connection among 
these various subjects?”* The mere use of a common term, 
social science, however, does not prove the intrinsic connec- 
tion among these sciences, nor does it (what is more impor- 
tant) show whether there is a hierarchic relationship among 
them. 


2 Loc. cit. 
3 Ib., p. i. 
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Science in general is the knowledge of things through their 
causes. A particular science may be defined as a group of 
propositions which are true and certain. They are true 
necessarily, universally and objectively. They are reflexively 
certain; that is, the mind in reflecting upon them can obtain 
certitude of their truth. These propositions are drawn im- 
mediately or mediately from the nature of the subject matter 
and give the intrinsic reason of its properties and the laws of 
its action. They are arranged systematically to form one 
whole inter-related body of knowledge. 

The unity of a particular science consists in this, that the 
first definitions furnish the principles from which all later 
propositions are synthetically deduced. Thus the mere de- 
scription of particular facts may provide an interesting cur- 
rent history but not a science. The generating principles of 
a science are themselves founded on its formal object. This 
formal object is, if not the essence, at least a natural property 
of areal subject. Therefore the intrinsic reason of the unity 
of a science is the essence, the nature of the thing studied. 
(Aquinas said, Omnis scientia habetur per aliqua principia 
ber se nota et per consequens visa.) * 

Granting that this diagnosis is valid, and that each social 
science is one in itself, we may proceed to discuss the common 
agreement as well as the specific differences among the social 
sciences. The material object of a science is that thing which 
it contemplates considered apart from any aspect it presents, 
apart from any of its qualities. Therefore, human beings, 
the material object of all the social sciences, constitute the 
object of investigation and study common to all of them. 
Man, then, is the unifying bond among the social sciences and 
the reason why they must necessarily be inter-related. The 
formal object of a science is the definite point of view from 


* Summa Theologica, ii, q. 1, a. 5. 
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which a science contemplates its material object. Thus, 
while the formal object gives unity to a science, it is also the 
individuating note which distinguishes one science from 
another.” 

The formal objects in the field of social study have been 
finely drawn and are clearly known by the specialist in each 
science. Social psychology is distinguished from other social 
sciences in that it considers the material object, human beings, 
under the formal aspect of the interplay of mind upon mind 
in social relations. Human ecology considers the spatial 
aspects of human living-together. Social economics specifi- 
cally studies the interchange of goods in society. Sociology 
is primarily interested in the fundamental social processes of 
association and dissociation. 

It is obvious that human beings, the material object of all 
the social sciences, also constitute, at least partially, the ma- 
terial object of other sciences which cannot be called social. 
Medicine, biology, chemistry, physics, and other sciences 
study the human body under various aspects. Therefore, the 
social sciences, besides being distinguished among themselves, 
must have a formal object common to all of them but specifi- 
cally distinguishing them from other sciences having the same 
material object. The social sciences study man under the 
aspect of his social nature. Sociability is a property flowing 
from the essence of man. It is not a constitutive part of 
human nature, such as animality and rationality, nor is it a 
contingent accident.* 


5T am aware that there are other theories explaining the division of the sciences. 
Auguste Comte distinguished sciences according of the simplicity of the material object. 
Each of his six fundamental sciences, mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology 
and sociology, are supposed to evolve through three stages: theological, metaphysical and 
positive. Comte’s theory is no longer seriously defended. Herbert Spencer also divided 
sciences according to their material object. His opinion was that the abstract sciences, 
mathematics and logic, are distinguished from those which are both abstract and concrete, 
mechanics, physics, chemistry. These again are distinguished from the concrete sciences, 
astronomy, zoology, psychology, sociology. 

6 Sociability is not the gregarious, or herd, instinct found in brute animals, but 2 
property found only in rational beings. Man is by nature a social being. He is not social 
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If this reasoning has thus far been valid we find that the 
social sciences are unified on two scores. The material object 
is the same for all of them. Considered strictly qua social, 
these sciences contemplate the various relationships arising 
from the specifically human property of sociability. They 
are united, then, by a formal object which differs from the 
formal object of non-social sciences. But this is not sufh- 
cient. There must be founded upon the formal object at 
least a few “‘generating” principles which are valid through- 
out all the social sciences, and from which later propositions 
are synthetically deduced. These principles are also norms 
according to which the findings of each distinct science must 
be evaluated.’ 

(6) The second fundamental question to be discussed 
(Can the social and physical sciences be unified?) demon- 
strates the embarrassing need of clarification in modern “‘sci- 
entific” thinking. Ordinarily, in a study of this kind, it 
would not even be mentioned, except for those who still cling 
to certain out-moded postulates. Professor Ayres is of the 
opinion that “‘the social sciences are continuous in both sub- 
ject-matter and methodology with all science.”* Then he 
defines science as “a continuous series of experimentation, 
generalization, verification in which every exercise is a verifi- 
cation of some earlier generalization and an experiment by 
which the process is continued in the direction of some 
further generalization and verification.” 
because he needs the help of other men, but the need for social life springs from the fact 
that man is intrinsically a social being. Of course, I take it as axiomatic that there is an 
essential difference between rational and irrational animals. It would be futile to speak 
of a unity of social sciences if we were to deny this distinction between men and brutes. 

’ This is the very heart of the problem of synthesis in the social sciences. What are 
these principles? Where are they obtained? What is their function? These questions 
will have to await discussion in a subsequent article. 

* “Economic Value and Scientific Synthesis,” ib., 1, 4 (July, 1942), pp. 344-5. 

° Ib., pp. 353-4. The confusion engendered by these words is complete when Profes- 
sor Ayres speaks of the inevitable confiict between science and metaphysics, apparently 


denying that metaphysics is itself a true science. His definition of science is nothing more 
than a description of the process or method in the development of any body of knowledge. 
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When we seek for unity between the physical and social 
sciences do we wish to achieve “the synthesis of social analysis 
with science?””’ If so, what does the word “science” mean 
in this question? And what is “social analysis” except a way 
of obtaining knowledge in the field of social study? Synthe- 
sis and analysis are mere methods common to all the sciences, 
and it seems to me that we are looking for something within 
the sciences themselves which may either differentiate or 
unify them. 

The purely physical sciences have as their material object 
all composite matter, whether organic or inorganic, whether 
rational or irrational. Thus the material object of the physi- 
cal sciences is much more extensive than that of the social 
sciences, which study only rational beings. Again the physi- 
cal sciences have as their formal object the various properties 
of corporeal beings. Thus they are specifically different from 
the social sciences which formally consider the note of socia- 
bility in human beings. 

Of course, the material object of all sciences can be brought 
together and studied simply under the aspect of being. Meta- 
physics, (Ontology) the science of being qua being, does not 
include the various conditions under which being exists. It is 
the very heart of human knowledge, studying the nature, 
properties, intrinsic principles, modes and causes of being. 
The principles of metaphysics are absolutely the first princi- 
ples of all human knowledge. The principles, or postulates, 
of other sciences can be arrived at independently of meta- 
physics, and these sciences can attain their end without the 
aid of metaphysics. But presupposed in all of them are at 
least the metaphysical principles of identity, contradiction, 


and excluded middle. 


including metaphysical knowledge. If I understand him correctly, he considers meta- 
physics a kind of folklore which must be displaced by the “continuous series of experi- 
mentation, etc.” 

10 Jb., p. 346. 
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This type of unity shows that “the social sciences are con- 
tinuous in subject-matter with all science,” but it is an expla- 
nation alien to the minds of those who consider mere labora- 
tory technique the basis of unity between social and physical 
sciences: The ultimate “subject-matter” of all the sciences 
must be some fhing (being in some form or other). For this 
reason, the transcendant properties of being, unity, truth and 
goodness—which, to repeat, exist in all things—are a basic 
fact in all science. 

(c) Thus, our third fundamental question is answered, at 
least in part. The basic discipline in which both physical and 
social sciences meet is the science of being qua being. It is 
true that scientific generalizations and propositions can be 
developed without immediate recourse, i.e., without a con- 
scious and reflex recourse, to metaphysical principles. But 
the disorganized state of the social sciences today indicates 
that this possibility has not been realized. The scientist who 


measures his findings against ontological verities—values 
which are true in themselves, necessarily, objectively, univer- 
sally, and eternally, and do not depend on opinion or statistics 
or subjective impressions and interpretations—will succeed in 
reaching true conclusions with greater ease and assurance 
than the man who claims to depend entirely on “laboratory 
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methods. 

Thomas F. Woodlock evidently had this fact in mind when 
he said (wisely using quotation marks for ambiguous terms) , 
“How does the ‘social scientist’ go about it? It is as a ‘scien- 
tist’ that he is to attack ‘sociology’ but ‘sociology’ involves 
‘morals’ (or ‘ethics’); morals involve ‘values.’ Of what 
order are these ‘values’? Are they products of the physical 


‘! This claim is a loud profession of an attitude which is not realized in actual practice. 
Even the social scientists who most vigorously proclaim “inductive method” and “positive 
science” subconsciously employ what is tantamount to metaphysical principles and proxi- 
mate norms in guiding themselves by Hegelian, Darwinian, Marxian, Spencerian, etc., pre- 
suppositions. 
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order stemming ultimately from the processes that belong to 
the laboratory, or are they metaphysical?” I would suggest 
to Mr. Woodlock that the social scientists of the positive and 
empirical persuasion cannot answer his questions because they 
do not know what he is talking about.** A materialist admits 
only one order of being, and if he will use only the tools and 
methods of physical science he cannot be expected to give a 
satisfactory explanation of social values. 

A favorite punching-bag of social scientists today is the 
notion of final cause. This is an elementary concept in 
Aristotelean and Scholastic thought, but, as Professor Geiger 
correctly remarks, ethical theorists “divide and break as soon 
as the magic word ‘ultimate’ is tossed into their laps, some 
shying away from the thing, others clinging to it as the only 
object worthy of philosophy.”"* It is more sad than amusing 
to watch the droll attempts in “scientific” articles which have 
as their objective (final cause) the complete refutation of all 
final causes (objectives). 

Now I do not suggest that scientists in both the social and 
the physical fields should become professional metaphysicians. 
But the true scientific attitude demands that we recognize 
the limitations of each particular science and the need for 
going outside the science for principles which it cannot sup- 
ply. Metaphysics can be the necessary meeting place for 
some problems. Call it a norm, a source of knowledge, or 


12 “Issues in the Quest for Synthesis in the Social Sciences,” Ib., 1, 3 (April, 1942), 
p. 221. 

13 Perhaps, in deference to the current ignorance of the very meaning of metaphysics, 
I should have used only the word ontology, which is the etymologically precise term for 
the science of being. Comte and Kant are mainly responsible for giving an erroneous 
twist to the meaning of metaphysics. Comte and the Positivists hold that it is impossible 
for man to know anything except the facts of experience, their conditions of concomitance 
and succession. The nature of being, its cause and purpose, are contemptuously excluded 
from “positive science.” Therefore, the metaphysical is whatever *ranscends experimental 
science. Kant and his followers also reject metaphysics on the ground that an abstraction 
from spatial and temporal conditions cannot be scientific knowledge. The content of the 
mind must be stamped with sense-forms of space and time; anything that is a precision 
from these forms is invalid. 

14 “Science and Values in a Changing World,” ib., 1, 1 (October, 1941), p. 3. 
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what you will, but be aware of the fact that the so-called 
conflict between physical and social sciences cannot be re- 
solved until the science of being is admitted as a true science. 

(d) Finally, there is the question of methodology. Pro- 
fessor Geiger remarks that “the social scientist seems to have 
been seduced by a doubly false analogy. First he has believed 
that natural science is morally neutral; it isn’t. Next he has 
hoped that social science will ape all the techniques of physi- 
cal science; it can’t.” Is there really any scientific method 
which is unique to one branch of knowledge, and which can- 
not be applied to others? Is there any method of approach 
common to both natural and social sciences? 

The analytic, or inductive, method of the experimental 
sciences has led to such tremendous advances that many social 
thinkers have been beguiled into concluding that it should be 
used exclusively in the field of social phenomena. This con- 
clusion rests on the false assumption that even the empiricist 
can get along with the purely analytic method. As a matter 
of demonstrable fact all sciences—logical, physical, mathe- 
matical, metaphysical and social—achieve scientific knowl- 
edge through a duplex process which might be termed ana- 
lytico-synthetic. The distinction between the analytic and 
synthetic methods can be made in the various sciences only 
because analysis is the dominant method of the experimental 
sciences (physics, chemistry, etc.) while synthesis is the domi- 
nant method of the rational sciences (arithmetic, ontology, 
etc.). 

Every science seeks the knowledge of things through their 
causes, and causal demonstration alone is strictly scientific. 
But even the “self-evident” principles of metaphysics are 
ultimately based on observation. The generalizations of 
physical science, attained through the progressive stages of 
observation, hypothesis, verification of hypothesis, are nothing 

15 1b, p. 8. 
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more than the first principles of a particular science. The 
analytic method starts with a great number of concrete facts 
and proceeds to the formulation of laws which govern them. 
Thus it goes from the complex to the simple. These laws or 
principles are then the starting point for the synthetic or 
deductive process, going back again from the simple to the 
complex. Even though the scientist confidently acts on 
these principles he must always be ready to re-examine them 
when they are called into question." As Professor Geiger has 
said, ‘““No attitude except a critical, i.e., a normative, one has 
any relevance for scientific method, especially at a time when 
decisions, the most profound we can imagine, are being made 
and must continue to be made.” 

From the discussion of these four fundamental questions | 
believe we can legitimately conclude: (a) that a synthesis of 
the social sciences is possible; (4) the social sciences differ 
sufficiently from the physical sciences to escape domination 
by them; (c) the principles of the social sciences cannot be 
completely divorced from the basic principles of meta- 
physics; (d) the social sciences cannot be content with an 
exclusively analytic, or experimental, method proclaimed by 
those who are “seduced by the shop-talk of the social disci- 
pline—objectivity, cool detachment, judging not until all the 
facts are in, and the rest.”** 

At this point we can get down to the business in hand: an 
outline of the requirements for synthesis in the social sciences. 


16 p. 10. 

17 A few of the so-called “social principles” that are now in great need of re-exami- 
nation are the following: The exaltation of state or race is the most important thing in 
communal living. All social rights and duties are in “society” alone and not in the indi- 
viduals who constitute society. There are no norms of conduct, no rules of right and 
wrong. Man is his own master, in no way responsible to others. The human intellect 
has evolved through a conditioning by external environment. Volitional freedom either 
does not exist or is nothing more than a “habit-reflex.” Social progress is the purpose and 
norm for both individual and social activity, etc., etc. 

18 Loc. cit. 
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Migrant Aid in California, 1849: 1939 


A Comparison of the Social Services for Transients 
During the Gold Rush and the Great Depression 


By KaTHERINE D. LOVELL 


I 


IMMIGRANTS have presented a challenge to California since 
before it became a part of the Union. The Gold Rush 
brought such an overwhelming number of the sick and im- 
poverished that the immigration wave threatened to become 
acatastrophe. Overnight two chief forms of social service— 
public health and travellers’ aid—sprang up to meet the 
problem. Such work was peculiarly difficult to initiate be- 
cause it was not only undertaken in the midst of an emer- 
gency but also before there was any experience in social 
service in the area. 

It is difficult to imagine the present sedate, cultured city 
of San Francisco as it was in its dramatic youth. Its cos- 
mopolitanism is a legacy from the days of ’49 and ’50 when 
men from every part of the world were arriving on the ships 
that put into its harbor. Tents dotting the hilly landscape 
symbolized the temporary residence which these newcomers 
expected to make in California. All newcomers had one idea 
in mind—to hurry off to the mines as soon as possible, make 
their pile and return home. Hurry, excitement, self-interest, 
gambling, drinking, vigilantism, robbery, and murder—all 
the ills of society appeared concentrated in an area which 
lately had been quiet and innocent. 

In 1847 San Francisco was a drowsy village of 459 souls; 
in 1849 about 40,000 immigrants, mainly men, from all the 
continents but chiefly North America and about 4,000 seamen 
who deserted their ships swarmed through the town. Many 
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were transients but enough stayed to make a city of 20,000 
to 25,000. The next year about 36,000 more persons arrived 
by sea, of whom 5,000 or so remained in the city. Added to 
this tremendous influx of people was the factor that, prac- 
tically speaking, no effective municipal or state government 
existed during 1849 and most of 1850.’ 

To San Francisco came all who travelled by ship. Although 

the trip from the east coast of the United States was made by 
a few steamboats, most of the vessels were sailboats and took 
six to nine months for the trip around Cape Horn. The 
vessels were 
small, old, inconvenient, never properly fitted to carry passengers. They 
were all crowded to excess and the provisions in many cases were scarcely 
fit to be eaten. .. . The salt, dry and stale food, bad water, want of exer- 
cise and confinement for many hours daily in close, unaired cabins . . 
impaired the strongest constitutions and afflicted many with scurvy and 
kindred diseases.” 
Similar conditions prevailed on another main route, which 
was via Panama, across the Isthmus by land and, after a long 
wait for a ship, thence to California. Tropical fevers in 
Panama produced much sickness and death. The climate 
undermined the health of all, and they then became easier 
prey to the ills on shipboard. 

It was, therefore, a sickly crowd which overwhelmed the 
little town of San Francisco. Illness had been practically 
unknown and longevity frequent among white settlers in 
California prior to this time. Only one physician served the 
whole region.’ In the beginning of the deluge of immigrants, 
the lack of medical men, the poverty of the new arrivals who 
had spent their all on a high-priced voyage, and the indiffer- 
ence of everyone toward his neighbor meant death to all who 


1 Soule, “Annals of San Francisco,” New York, 1855, pp. 176, 243 f., 300 f., 228. 

2 1b., p. 589. 

3 Hittell, “History of California,” Vol. II, p. 497; and Hunt, “Short History of Cali- 
fornia,” p. 232. 
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could not recover by themselves. Illness was aggravated by 
the rigors of living in tents, which were hardly habitable dur- 
ing the rainy season.“ 

The first constructive attempt to reduce illness was the 
establishment of private hospitals, which sprang up in large 
frame residences. However, the prices charged were so high 
that few could afford to take advantage of them. The num- 
ber of sick was being swelled constantly not only by new 
arrivals but by miners who had rushed off, half-sick, to gain 
wealth and who had been completely wrecked by extreme 
fatigue, dampness, poor diet, and dissipation. The chief 
fatal illnesses of miners were dysentery and inflammation of 
the lungs. Continuous excitement made suicides common.° 

The City Council made an attempt to meet the need. On 
August 6, 1849, it petitioned the military governor, General 
Riley, for a loan to build a City Hospital. Meeting no suc- 
cess it contracted with certain physicians to care for charity 
patients at the rate of $5 a day in some larger buildings. The 
latter were called public hospitals and the patients, although 
mainly American, were of every nationality.’ 

Among the more public-spirited citizens great concern 
over the situation was developing. They were beginning to 
hold public meetings to discuss ways and means of aiding the 
poor and sick and eventually were to raise large sums for this 
work. Though the demand was so much greater than the 
space available that it took the influence of friends to gain 
entrance, rumor had it that men entered the overcrowded 
hospitals as charity patients only to find death inside.* In the 
fall of 1849, the Rev. Wm. Taylor visited a “City Hospital” 
where physicians were under contract with the city. He 


* Soule, op. cit., pp. 591, 589. 

5 Ib., pp. 591, 589 £., 257. 

® San Francisco, “Municipal Reports of Board of Supervisors,” 1849 to 1850, p. 48. 
7 Taylor, “California Life Illustrated,” New York, 1858, p. 230. 

8 Soule, op. cit., pp. 257, 591. 
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found the free section, a building 30 feet by 40 feet housing 
forty to fifty sick men whose beds were as close together as 
possible. The rooms were filthy and filled with such as over- 
powering odor that he had difficulty in staying long enough 
to talk to the patients. Because of the extreme shortage of 
women the nurses were men—men who were of the poorest 
calibre because they were given only $100 a month, the low- 
est wages being paid in the region at that time. The city 
could not afford higher wages or a sufficient number of 
nurses to work effectively. These men were “devoid of sym- 
pathy, careless, rude in their care of the sick and exceedingly 
vulgar and profane.” ‘Taylor took it upon himself to visit 
the patients regularly and had basis for his statement that he 
saw men who were slightly ill upon entrance die within a 
few days.” 

Perceiving the inability of the weak city government to 
deal with the problem a number of private groups organized 
to care predominantly for their own kind but also for as many 
others as they could afford. In 1849 lodges of the Masons and 
of the Odd Fellows were formed. At once they began a’ 
search for all their sick and destitute members in the city, 
took them to private boarding houses or hospitals, and pro- 
vided medical care at $50 to $100 a week and any other neces- 
sities..” Branches of societies for national groups began to be 
formed in 1849 and 1850 which did their share by helping 
their own nationals in the emergency.” 

Protestant ministers formed the Strangers’ Friend Society 
on Feb. 1, 1850, for the purpose of helping poor and sick 
strangers. Its work was an enlargement of what each church 
was doing to aid its members. So effective was the work of 
the churches that few connected with a church were left in 


® Taylor, op. cit., pp. 217, 223. 

10 Soule, op. cit., pp. 710, 712. 

11 Bancroft, “History of California,” Vol. VII, p. 706; a footnote lists Hebrew, Swiss, 
St. Andrews and New England societies. 
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public hospitals. Incidentally, another demand upon the 
liberality of church members was for passage money for 
weary, unsuccessful miners who wanted to return home. As 
regularly as a ship sailed in 1850 a call came to the churches 
for contributions. An attempt to bring responsibility upon 
a larger group was made in appeals during street-preaching 
meetings, where hundreds of dollars were collected.” 

Needless to say, according to our present laws regarding 
residence most in those years would now be counted as non- 
residents and therefore ineligible for local relief. However, 
San Francisco then considered itself responsible for all United 
States citizens. In November, 1849, the motion was made 
in the City Council that “all foreigners requiring aid and 
succor in case of destitution or sickness be directed to apply 
to their respective consuls for such assistance as may be 
required.” 

Awakening to the evils of numerous, small, subsidized hos- 
pitals, the Municipal Council authorized on Feb. 15, 1850, 
that all public charges be moved to Dr. Peter Smith’s Hospital, 
which would be under the direct supervision of the municipal 
Committee on Health and Police." This building was new 
and more attention was given the patients.* However, Dr. 
Smith had to be paid in scrip because the city government, 
in the midst of wealth, paradoxically had no funds. As the 
debt rapidly accumulated, the City Council was shocked into 
realization of its lack of foresight and appropriated on Aug. 
21, 1850, the sum of $60,000 for a city hospital building. Dr. 
Smith’s Hospital was to continue in use for six more months 
or until the new City Hospital was completed.’* By the 
end of 1850 a debt of $64,431 was owed Dr. Smith and, ap- 
parently under the influence of land speculators, he sued and 

12 Taylor, op. cit., pp. 69, 227 f. 

13 San Francisco, “Municipal Reports of Board of Supervisors,” 1849-50, pp. 85, 137. 


* Taylor, op. cit., p. 225. 
‘9 Evening Picayune, San Francisco, Aug. 21, 1850. 
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eventually recovered the total debt, causing the sacrifice by 
the City of much valuable land.** Many citizens, including 
the Strangers’ Friend Society, which had early petitioned the 
City Council for a city-owned hospital, protested bitterly this 
loss of $2,000,000 worth of city property which would have 
built ‘ta half-dozen charity hospitals.”’ 

Expressing the feeling of the city population, overbur- 
dened with the expense of caring for the needy sick, the 
Mayor of San Francisco declared in a message which bears no 
date but which was probably delivered late in 1850: 

During the last 9 months, an expense of $80,000 has been incurred for 
the support of the sick and destitute, who have been thrown penniless upon 
our shores, and found friendless and homeless in our streets, and for the 
burial of those who have died without sufficient means to defray the ex- 
penses of interment. If these enormous expenditures are continued, and 
it is evident from the rapid growth of the population that they must seri- 
ously increase, unless some new system is adopted, it will readily be per- 
ceived that a very large portion of the revenue of the city will be absorbed 
in defraying the expenses of the hospital department alone. Something 
therefore must speedily be done to remedy this great drain upon the public 
purse.*® 

Fortunately, the city and its inhabitants were not assum- 
ing the overwhelming burden alone. The United States 
Marine Hospital Service, which had been active elsewhere for 
fifty years, assumed the care of sick seamen, who were a size- 
able group. At first, in 1849, the plan of contracting with 
physicians was used, but, as this proved insufficient, citizens 
gathered together in a mass meeting and petitioned Congress 
to build a large Marine Hosiptal to care for both sailors and 
ship passengers. In 1850 Congress appropriated funds for 
the hospital and the city gave land. Until the new building 
was ready in 1854 the Presidio was used for the purpose.” 


16 Soule, op. cit., pp. 371 f. 

17 Taylor, op. cit., p. 71. 

18 Frost, “History of the State of California,” p. 220. 

19 Cahn, “Welfare Activities of Federal, State and Local Governments in California,” 
p- 139. 
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This hospital served until 1868 when it was abandoned be- 
cause of damages caused by earthquake. In 1876, a year after 
the new U. S. Marine Hospital was opened, the old building 
was turned into a sailors’ home.” 

The State Legislature also took cognizance of the emer- 
gency in San Francisco and on April 6, 1850, early in its first 
session, passed a bill providing for a State Marine Hospital 
for sick sailors and any for whom the City paid.” Until 
the completion of the building the American Hotel on Stock- 
ton Street was used.”* Only until 1855 was the State Marine 
Hospital occupied; it was then given up because of misman- 
agement of funds.” 

At the same time that San Francisco was struggling against 
odds, Sacramento also was experiencing difficulty. The latter 
sprouted into existence from nothing early in 1849. In July 
of that year there were no brick buildings and only a few 
wooden houses; but like San Francisco, Sacramento was a 
city of tents, crowded with people of all kinds.* During the 
rainy season of 1850 when miners gave up working and 
flocked to the nearest cities, the population rose to between 
20,000 and 30,000. Many of the miners as well as newcom- 
ers were incapacitated by various illnesses; because of the lack 
of medical service near the mines, miners who were stricken 
sought the cities.” Added to the previous kinds of sickness 
in 1850 came cholera, which wiped out 15 percent of the 
population of Sacramento. 

Sacramento and Stockton adopted the same plan as San 
Francisco of contracting with private hospitals to care for 
those who could not pay. In Sacramento the contract was 


°0U. S. Marine Hosp. Service, “Annual Reports of the Supervising Surgeon,” 1872, 
p. 17; 1875, p. 13; 1876-7, p. 18. 

California, Statutes, 1849-1850, pp. 164-7. 

22 Pacific News, San Francisco, Aug. 24, 1850. 

28 California, Statutes, 1855, Ch. XLIV, and Cahn, op. cit., p. 141. 

24 Burnett, “Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer,” pp. 293, 334. 

25 Frost, “History of the State of California,” p. 112. 

26 Bancroft, “History of California,” Vol. VI, p. 231. 
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given to Dr. Charles Pickett whose hospital had a capacity 
of about fifty. The city government of Sacramento, like 
that of San Francisco, was extremely poor because of graft, a 
poor taxing system and inability to enforce the law. There- 
fore, it paid Pickett in scrip. Bankruptcy of this hospital 
resulted from the tremendous influx of sick people and the 
depreciation of scrip; the contract plan was then discon- 
tinued.”’ In 1853 Pickett petitioned the Legislature for pay- 
ment of his expenses, incurred in 1849 and 1850, and received 
$9,500." 

Private aid developed in this city also in the form of Dr. 
Stillman’s Hospital, completed in Dec. 1849, and the Masons’ 
and Odd Fellows’ Hospital, established in 1850." The former 
was primarily a private hospital organized by several doctors 
but open to some without money. Stillman wrote: 

There is great suffering in and around the town. Hundreds in tents 
through rains and storms, are scantily supplied with food and clothing. 
Men are driven from the mines for want of food, and are begging for em- 
ployment, asking only subsistence. Yesterday there were 25 deaths. The 
sickness does not arise from the severity of the climate but largely from 
overwork, scanty and bad food, disappointment and homesickness. It is 


a great satisfaction to us to give them shelter and other things for the want 
of which they are dying. If we are bankrupt it will be in a good cause. 


Stillman’s Hospital played a part during the special emer- 
gency of the Sacramento flood in 1850. As there were 
few buildings with two stories, the second floor of the Hos- 
pital served as a haven of refuge. Only the sick were taken in 
but none of those were turned away.*’ San Francisco also had 
its calamities; four fires, which were only part of a series, 
occurred in 1849 and 1850. After the first one in Dec., 1849, 
the City Council recognized its responsibility toward the 
stricken and cared for the physically injured at a hospital.” 


27 Cahn, op. cit., pp. 139, 137; Evening Picayune, Sept. 13, 1850. 
28 California, Journal of Senate, 4th sess., p. 199. 

29 Upham, “Notes of a Voyage to California,” p. 299. 

3° Bari, “Course of Empire,” article by Stillman, pp. 168 f. 

31 San Francisco, Municipal Reports, p. 100. 
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The San Francisco fires were a factor in causing the preva- 
lence of insanity during 1850, but the main reasons were 
the despair caused by bad luck at the mines and by the drink- 
ing of much bad liquor. Unless the mentally ill had relatives 
or friends at hand, which was seldom, they fared very poorly. 
Those who were harmless were confined to deserted ships in 
the harbor while the ones who were dangerous were fastened 
to trees or posts in stables.** It was not until 1853 that 
authorization was made by the State for a hospital for the 
insane in Stockton, which is still in use.** 

Besides insanity, crises, and illness, the cities had other prob- 
lems to meet. The streets were filled with beggars who were 
unable to work mainly because of severe rheumatism de- 
veloped at the mines. Their fellow miners were generous 
when confronted with suffering and saw to it that they had 
enough to eat.“ Unemployment, when not complicated by 
another factor, was one problem which seldom existed at chis 
time as a premium was placed upon labor and wages were 
high. 

Needless to say, the confusion, lawlessness, great amount 
of sickness, and many deaths caused children to suffer. Com- 
paratively few children arrived by way of the sea but many 
were brought by the overland routes. Because of the death 
or wanderings of their parents, a large number of children was 
left to shift for themselves under particularly difficult cir- 
cumstances. Child care was haphazard until the first two 
orphan homes were established in San Francisco in 1851—the 
San Francisco Protestant Orphanage and the San Francisco 
Roman Catholic Orphanage, both of which are still serving 
today. Delinquency was a natural result of the conditions. 


32 Bari, “Course of Empire,” articles by Fernandez and Vallejo, pp. 40 f. and 52. 
°3 California, Statutes, 1853, Ch. CXLIX, and Cahn, op. cit., pp. 156 ff. 

34 Bari, op. cit., p. 41. 

35 Cahn, op. cit., p. 198. 
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Unfortunately, the policy was begun in 1850, which was to 
continue for 10 years, of housing juvenile delinquents with 
adult prisoners in the State Prison.** Handicapped children, 
according to the United States Census of 1850, were few and 
did not yet constitute a problem.” 

While immigrants were pouring in from the ships to the 
Land of Gold, thousands were arriving by various overland 
routes. On the whole, the latter group were the true pioneers, 
hardworking and accustomed to hardship. The family was 
the unit, rather than the single man as on the sea routes. These 
people meant to stay in California and proved to be a cviliz- 
ing force.** On their journey in 1849 and 1850 many of 
them encountered unspeakable hardship, which came to a 
peak in the fall months. 

In the summer of 1849, Gen. Persifer F. Smith of the U. 
S. Army, who was stationed in California, learned that the 
road was crowded with 5,000 to 7,000 wagons and foresaw a 
catastrophe many times worse than the fate of the Donner 
Party a few years before. He knew that there had always 
been lean fodder for cattle in the region between Salt Lake 
and the Sierras and that snow had begun to fall early in the 
mountains. He ordered Major Rucker to take charge of send- 
ing as many relief wagons as possible filled with provisions for 
the oncoming families." Rucker, who has been praised for 
conscientiously fulfilling his duty, took $100,000 from the 
civil fund and purchased flour, bacon and other staples at 
Sacramento, and hired men, wagons and mules. Sending the 
pack-trains loaded with food to meet the immigrants on each 
trail,*’ he himself supervised the work on Lassen Trail, the 
most difficult because of its desolation. As early as September 

36 Cahn, op. cit., pp. 9, 46, 48. 

37 U. S. Census, 1850, p. 973. 

38 Evening Picayune, Sept. 3, 1850; Bancroft, “History of California,” Vol. VI, p. 160. 

39 Tyson, “Geology and Industrial Resources of California,” Gen. Smith’s report of 


Oct. 7, 1849. 
40 W. T. Sherman, “Memoirs,” Vol. I, p. 80. 
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he found the immigrants at the verge of starvation and also 
suffering from ravages by Indians.** Delano writes of the last 
immigrants on the Lassen Trail that fall: 

When the government train arrived, the women and children were placed 
upon the mules, exposed to a furious snowstorm, in which many of the 
animals perished, but the emigrants finally succeeded in getting through, 
when the government furnished boats to carry them to the Sacramento as 
the road along the valley had become impassable.** 

On the Carson desert trail Capt. Chandler’s party, of 
Smith’s military relief force, aided many immigrants in 1849, 
among whom were Josiah Royce’s parents. The latter were 
lost until met by their rescuers, who ordered them to leave 
their wagon and the animals, which were exhausted, and ride 
the mules brought by the rescue party. Thanks to their help- 
ers, they reached the mines before the heavy snow.** Col. 
Williams directed relief in the south, bringing cattle, pork and 
other provisions to Shearer’s party in the Mohave Desert.“ 

These relief expenditures in 1849 were financed in part 
by the United States government and in part by private indi- 
viduals. Following public meetings in Sacramento, San Jose, 
Marysville, Stockton, and San Francisco large amounts were 
raised and mainly put in the hands of the military relief 
forces.” However, in 1850, when the suffering was still 
greater, the citizens took an even more active part. The 
migration was as large as the year before and had the disad- 
vantages of drier grazing land and higher flood at the Hum- 
boldt River. This year, also, cholera was rampant. Suffering 
became so acute that death by starvation, poisoning from con- 
taminated water and meat, drowning and suicide resulted. 

When the early arrivals spread the news in the summer of 


41 Coy, “The Great Trek,” p. 309. 

42 Delano, “Across the Plains and Among the Diggings,” repub. New York, 1936, p. 
103. 

43 Royce, “California”; extract based on his mother’s diary. 

44 Shearer, Ms., “Journal of Journey from Lake City to Califonia,” Bancroft Library, 
Univ. of Calif., p. 1. 

45 Delano, op. cit., p. 103, and Coy, “The Great Trek,” p. 309. 
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the suffering behind them, the United States government mili- 
tary forces and individuals once more raised money and or- 
ganized relief trains.“* As early as July 25 an impromptu 
meeting was called by Col. Bigler in Sacramento at which 
$3,000 was raised, Jennings and Capt. William Waldo head- 
ing the list with $1000 each. The plan was formed to cir- 
culate appeals in the mines, soliciting money, animals, and 
provisions such as flour, rice, pork.*’ A relief committee was 
formed in Sacramento and a month later, one in San Fran- 
cisco. In the latter city, on Aug. 21, Mayor Geary published 
an appeal in the morning paper. The city was divided into 
districts and members of the committee made a personal can- 
vass of all citizens. The citizens responded generously with 
$4500 in money and provisions collected in one day. 
William Waldo, an outstanding philanthropist and tireless 
worker for the cause, shared with Col. Ralston the leadership 
west of the Humboldt. Distressed with the inadequate 
though generous amounts provided, he wrote in September to 
his committee in Sacramento that flour and articles for the 
sick worth $8000 or $10,000 must be forwarded to his camp 
at once. If the committee could not collect the funds, some 
group of men should advance the amount with the security 
of Waldo’s entire real estate in Sacramento, which was worth 
$10,000. He estimated that they could then buy 20,000 to 
25,000 Ibs. of flour, which, with the beef, horses, mules and 
dead stock on the trails that could be cut up and dried before 
it spoiled, would save 10,000 people from starvation.*” Waldo 
gave $27,000 for such relief in 1849 and 1850 and in 1853 was 
reimbursed by the State, which had attempted in vain to ob- 
tain an appropriation for it from the Federal Government.” 


46 Delano, op. cit., pp. 103, 104 f. 

47 Sacramento Transcript, July 26, 1850, news item and editorial; Upham, ‘Notes of 
a Voyage,” p. 351. 

48 Pacific News, Aug. 21, 1850, news item and editorial; 1b., Aug. 22, 1850; Evening 
Picayune, Aug. 21, 1850. 

49 Cleland, “History of California,” pp. 245 f., quotation from Waldo’s letter. 

5° California, Statutes, 4th sess., p. 178. 
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THUS WE SEE HOw the new citizens of California, struggling 
with the exigencies of 1849 and 1850, laid the foundation of 
social service in the state, which in the main continued to 
develop along the same lines until the depression years of the 
1930’s. To be sure, times of strain for the existent agencies 
and need for quick-acting temporary organizations occurred 
in the interval. Additional factors also entered from time 
to time, one of the most important being unemployment, 
which made its appearance in the hard times of the ’70’s” and 
reappeared in each succeeding depression. Another signifi- 
cant new factor was the emergence of poorly paid, seasonal 
employment as a concomitant of specialized, large-scale agri- 
culture. This has made it necessary for relief and health 
agencies to supplement private income during off seasons.” 

One characteristic which was inherent in the emergency of 
1849 and the early ’50’s has continued to plague California in 
each relief crisis: because of position and climate California 
has continued to be the chief goal of the persistent westward 
movement,” which at times has been artificially stimulated by 
large agriculturalists. As a result, immigrants from foreign 
countries or from states to the east have been dominant among 
the distressed during periods of seasonal unemployment™ or 
of economic depression. In the 1870’s it was the Chinese;” 
in the °90’s it was largely the sudden influx of immigrants 
from eastern states to southern California which led to the real 
estate boom and following collapse.” Unattached men in the 
depression of 1913 who had entered the state to work in the 
fields and were “lying-up” in the cities during the winter 


51 Cahn, op. cit., p. 198. 

52 Carey McWilliams, ‘Factories in the Field.” 

53 John Carl Parish, “The Persistence of the Westward Movement,” Yale Review, vol. 
15, Apr. 1926, p. 476; Wm. T. Cross, “The Poor Migrant in California,” Social Forces, 
vol. 15, Mar. 1937, p. 423. 

ya McWilliams, op. cit., pp. 96 f., 130, 145, 148. 

°5 Cahn, op. cit., p. 199 £. and Cleland, op. cit., pp. 415-9. 

°® Cleland, op. cit., pp. 441-4. 
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threatened more fortunate citizens by forming “armies” and 
demanding adequate relief.” 

In the 1930’s it was again immigrants from states to the east 
who created California’s special problem. For, although 
social agencies in this state, like those in the rest of the coun- 
try, were overwhelmed with the burden of the unemployed, 
California compared favorably with the others in regard to 
the percentage of the resident population, out of the total 
state population, which needed relief, and in its ability to 
afford such relief. California’s particular difficulty lay in the 
inrush of poverty-stricken persons from factories and farms 
of most of the other states. During 1933-1935 when the 
influx of transients, defined as those who had been in the state 
less than a year, from all over the country was at its height 
and when comparatively accurate figures were available, the 
number amounted to between 10 and 13 percent of the na- 
tion’s total of transients. This placed California at the head 
of the list of states in this respect.” The arrival of 241,930 
dust-bowl refugees from one particular region between June 
15, 1935, and May 1, 1938, further indicates the magnitude 
of the crisis. 

A number of points of comparison between the situation 
in 1849 and the ’50’s with that in the 1930’s are evident. In 
those two periods, during the tremendous migrations which 
were all part of the westward movement, came large numbers 
of unattached young men who for the most part did not plan 
to stay long and also families in covered wagons or their 
modern counterparts, bringing all their possessions with the 
the intention of settling permanently. In both periods, more- 


57 Calif. Commission of Immigration and Housing, “Report on Unemployment,” Dec. 
9, 1914, pp. 8, 67-70; Survey, vol. 34, Aug. 28, 1915, p. 483, “Handling Unemployment 
in California”; Carleton H. Parker, ““The Casual Laborer and Other Essays,” pp. 80-9. 

58 Calif. State Relief Administration, “Review of Activities, 1933-1935,” San Fran- 
cisco, 1936, pp. 63, 27; Calif. State Relief Administration, “Transients in California,” 
San Francisco, 1936, p. 7. 

59 Paul S. Taylor and Edw. J. Rowell, “Refugee Labor Migration to California, 1937,” 
Monthly Labor Review, vol. 47, Aug. 1938, pp. 240-50. 
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over, the then major industry of the state, first gold mining, 
then agriculture, was the chief lure. Vigilantism was active 
in the 1850’s and again in the 1930’s.® At both times, hard- 
ship and suffering was the order of the day and help from some 
quarter desperately needed. In particular, the need for public 
health services was evident in both periods. 

There the similarities end; for in the first place, the emer- 
gency of 1849 was concentrated in central California, but 
in 1930 the whole state was affected. Then, too, in 1849 op- 
portunities for work were plentiful and gold mining was con- 
ducted with comparative democracy, whereas during the ’30’s 
even residents, caught in a nationwide depression, were unable 
to find work, to say nothing of newcomers. What employ- 
ment in the main industry was available was controlled by a 
highly organized, small minority of large-scale agriculturalists 
who had pre-empted most of the desirable land so that it was 
impossible for immigrants to obtain an agricultural foothold. 
Contrasting with the sudden, free-for-all development of gold 
mining, large-scale agriculture reached maturity slowly and 
was from the beginning in the hands of a small group. This 
and the fact that it came of age in a period of sophisticated 
high finance are factors in the lack of democracy in agri- 
culture.” 

Because of these considerations, immigrants were not wel- 
come in the ’30’s as they were in 1849 and the early ’50’s. 
In 1849 nearly all the new inhabitants, having recently ar- 
rived and being vividly aware of the hardships along the way, 
were more likely to show generosity to their fellow human 
beings. No residence laws existed at that time; and in fact, 
not until 1901 did even a three-month county and state 
residence requirement for general indigents make its appear- 
ance. By 1929 the state residence requirements became one 

6° McWilliams, op. cit., pp. 152 f. 
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year, the usual state stipulation. But in 1931 California 
erected a residence wall of three years in the state, free of any 
kind of assistance before relief could be given and in 1933 
required one year’s residence in the county.” Other points 
of comparison can no doubt be found, for whereas the migra- 
tion in the 1930’s was composed, in both the transient and the 
dust-bowl refugee groups, almost entirely of white Ameri- 
cans,” during the Gold Rush a great variety of nationalities 
and several races appeared, although Americans predomi- 
nated. 

The outstanding difference is that whereas in 1849 and 
1850 state, municipal and private, as well as Federal, assis- 
tance was given, in the ’30’s practically all the help given im- 
migrants came from the Federal Government. The latter had 
given money and leadership in 1849 and 1850, but from that 
time until 1933 had given nothing. It is a well-known fact 
that, before and after the period of Federal aid in 1933 to 
1935, shocking conditions prevailed among the immigrants in 
California. 

Another aspect of the relief situation which was not pres- 
ent in the state’sear history has been the interaction between 
relief agencies and che owners of industrial agriculture and 
their associates. On the one hand, the latter powerful body 
made a successful attempt to control relief agencies, forcing 
them to keep relief low and to cut it off when the crops be- 
came ripe in order to produce an oversupply of labor, which 
in turn kept wages down. Moreover, relief has served as a 
subsidy to these larze growers, supplementing pitifully low 
wages and preventing strikes.” On the other hand, relief 


62 Calif. Statutes, 1901, Ch. 210, p. 636; Ib., 1929, Ch. 252, pp. 507 f., Ib., 1931, Ch. 
110, Sec. 2 & 4, pp. 145-148, Ib., 1933, Ch. 761, Sec. 10, p. 2008. 

63 Calif. State Relief Adm., “Review of Activities, 1933-1935,” p. 198; Geo. E. Out- 
.land, “Sources of Transient Boys,” Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 19, May—June, 1935, 
pp. 429-434; Paul S. Taylor and Edw. J. Rowell, op. cit., p. 244. 

64 Calif. State Relief Adm., “Review of Activities,” p. 89; McWilliams, “Factories in 
the Fields,” pp. 285-295. 

65 Carleton Beals, “Migs, America’s Shantytown on Wheels,” The Forum, Vol. 99, Jan. 
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under the Federal Government had curtailed the power of 
large-scale farmers, who had thereby met resistance which 
they could not overcome. 

As in 1849 and the 1850’s, health problems have been acute 
in both the transient and dust-bowl groups, and because the 
campers move about the state, the potential spread of disease 
has disheartened all who are cognizant of the facts. Venereal 
disease among the transients and malnutrition with its rami- 
fications in both groups, as well as many other illnesses, are 
known to be prevalent. In view of the high incidence, little 
on the whole was or has been done. Local authorities have 
relieved only a few of the most acute conditions.” Some at- 
tempt was made in the Federal Transient Camps and more 
recently by the FSA-sponsored Agricultural Workers Health 
and Medical Association to make a beginning in curing these 
ills, but far more needs to be done.™ 

During 1849 and the 1850’s assistance to immigrants was 
fully justified as a palliative and as the means of establishing 
social agencies in a new territory. Thee was no question 
that the newcomers could become satisfactorily settled. It 
was also justified in the early ’30’s when w «'did not know what 
else todo. Now, with sufficient knowledge at hand, assistance 
given without thought of rectifying the Causes of the migra- 
tion, which is continuing,” or of helping migrants to become 
settled permanently, has little or no justification because it is 
likely to prolong an intolerable situation.- For the causes of 


66 Wm. T. Cross & Dorothy E. Cross, “Newcomers and Nomads in California,” Stan- 
ford University Press, 1937, p. 36; Calif. State Relief Adm,, “Review of Activities,” p. 
28; Calif. Dept. of Public Health, Anita E. Faverman, M.D., “Report of the Migratory 
Demonstration: A Study of the Health of 1000 Chiidren of Migratory Agricultural 
Laborers in Calif., July 1936—June 1937” (mim.). 

67 McWilliams, “Factories in the Field,” pp. 317 f.; Business Week, Vol. 17, July 3, 
1937, p. 37, “30,000 Dust Bowl Refugees to California.” 

68H. A. R. Carleton, ed., California Transient Service, pub. by Nomad Press (Transient 
Pub. Project) San Francisco, June, 1935, pp. 24-48; FSA Div. of Information, ‘tA Medical 
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p. 48. 
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the dust-bow] migration are still working havoc upon a larger 
and larger section of our agricultural land, dislocating hun- 
dreds of families each year.’’ Moreover, causes of economic 
depression still operate, and there is no doubt that individuals 
and families in city and country will be set adrift again in the 
next depression. The problem affects too wide an area for in- 
dividual states to cope with effectively. The Federal Govern- 
ment must take and keep charge of any remedial program. 
A good beginning has been made by the LaFollette and 
Tolan Committees and others in gathering information and 
proposals. Some of the proposed remedial measures may be 
summarized as follows: soil conservation, further industriali- 
zation of the nation and stabilization of industry, extension 
of labor legislation to farm-factories, enabling farm workers 
to organize effectively, extending the vote to those now de- 
prived of it in the impoverished rural regions, making uni- 
form the state residence laws, and promoting high standards 
of social service throughout the nation. Other proposals in- 
volve more thoroughgoing programs, aimed at bringing 
about social ownership of factories and large-scale farms,’ 
at ending the internal migration by making land avail- 
able for small proprietorship through land purchase,” or at 
providing more favorable conditions for the family-size farm 
and making land more readily available to newcomers by 
exerting social control over land tenure through land value 
taxation.” In most instances advocates of the thorough- 
going reconstructive programs favor some, if not all, of the 


70 Tb. 
71 McWilliams, “Ill Fares the Land,” pp. 352-390; San Francisco News, June 15, 1942, 
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72 Franz Oppenheimer, “Wages and Trades Unions,” Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. |, 
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remedial measures. Problems of Federal economic policy, 
as in the maintenance of a favorable price structure and a 
stable credit system, are intimately linked with the land 
tenure problem also. 

It is futile to continue to think of returning the supposedly 
undesirable migrants to their former homes because if re- 
quested to return, “they simply tighten their belts and with 
the aid of friends and intermittent work stick it out until a 
year’s sojourn within the borders of California gives them 
the right to demand relief from that state.” If forced to 
return to their place of legal residence, they do not remain 
in a region which offers no chance of a livelihood and seek 
those parts of the country which in climate and economic op- 
portunity are better than their own. They know it is their 
right to have freedom of movement over the country. 

The war has temporarily taken precedence over this na- 
tional problem, but unless planning and action on it con- 
tinue now, the-country as a whole and California in particu- 
lar will undoubtedly find themselves swamped again with re- 
lief demands from helpless, hungry, moving people during 
the next depression. 


74 AE (George Russell), ‘““The National Being,” New York, Macmillan, 1937, pp. 82- 
109; Harry Gunnison Brown, “Basic Principles of Economics and Their Significance for 
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O. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi and M. L. Wilson, “Agriculture in Modern Life,” New York, 
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1939; and National Catholic Rural Life Conference, “Manifesto on Rural Life,” Mil- 
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Basic Conditions of International Co-operation 


ORGANIZED INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION can be successful only to the 
extent to which the nations of the world are willing to accept certain fun- 
damental propositions. 

First, each nation should maintain a stable government. Each nation 
should be free to decide for itself the forms and details of its governmental 
organization—so long as it conducts its affairs in such a way as not to 
menace the peace and security of other nations. 

Second, each nation should conduct its economic affairs in such a way 
as to promote the most effective utilization of its human and material re- 
sources and the greatest practicable measure of economic welfare and social 
security for all its citizens. Each nation should be free to decide for itself 
the forms of its internal economic and social organization—but it should 
conduct its affairs in such a way as to respect the rights of others and to 
play its necessary part in a system of sound international economic relations. 

Third, each nation should be willing to submit differences arising between 
it and other nations to processes of peaceful settlement and should be pre- 
pared to carry out other obligations that may devolve upon it in an effective 
system of organized peace. 

All of this calls for the creation of a system of international relations 
based on rules of morality, law, and justice as distinguished from the 
anarchy of unbridled and discordant nationalisms, economic and political. 
The outstanding characteristic of such a system is liberty under law for 
nations as well as individuals. Its method is peaceful co-operation. 

The form and functions of the international agencies of the future, the 
extent to which the existing court of international justice may or may not 
need to be remodeled, the scope and character of the means for making 
international action effective in the maintenance of peace, the nature of 
international economic institutions and arrangements that may be desirable 
and feasible—all these are among the problems which are receiving attention 
and which will need to be determined by agreement among governments, 
subject, of course, to approval by their respective peoples. 

They are being studied intensively by the United States Government and 
by other governments. They are gradually being made subjects of con- 
sultation between and among governments. They are being studied and 
discussed by the people of this country and the peoples ot other countries. 
In the final analysis, it is the will of the peoples of the world that decides the 
all-embracing issues of peace and of human welfare. 
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The Failure of the Social Sciences 


By GLENN E. Hoover 


For SOME YEARS the prestige of the social scientists has been 
falling while the problems they were expected to solve have 
become more complex and more urgent. In this essay I shall 
attempt to summarize the criticism which has developed, and 
suggest some remedies.” 

The fundamental cause of our disrepute is that we have 
contributed so little which the world finds useful. In the 
field of government, for instance, save for the introduction 
of the council-manager plan in some of our cities, there has 
been almost no improvement in our governmental machinery, 
either Federal, state or local, nor have the political scientists 
made the public conscious of the need for such improvements. 
The democratic process we profess to admire is but the “poli- 
tics” we so genuinely despise, and electoral campaigns amuse 
or annoy more often than they enlighten. Political activity 
is regarded as a kind of vice, and progress in it is as unthink- 
able as in seduction or sedition. In the art of living together, 
whether at the level of the family, the community, the state 
or the nation, there are more signs of retrogression than of 
progress. 

In the field of international relations our failure is so obvi- 
ous that the point need not be labored, and our race and 
industrial relations are so bad that only our enemies can derive 
comfort from thinking of them. Dissatisfaction with the 
governmental direction of our economy is all but universal 
and, setting aside the achievements of our armed forces, even 
our war effort has many aspects of a WPA program con- 


1 The writer does not wish to add to the rather sterile discussion of the limits of the 
social sciences. At various times, he has been a student and practitioner in the fields of 
law, economics, political science and sociology, all of which are generally included. 
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ducted without limitations on either expenditures or the size 
of the national debt. 

The public’s attitude toward the social scientists is well 
exemplified by its reaction to the economists during the last 
decade. For as long as there was reasonably full employment 
and “million share days” on the New York Stock Exchange 
the public neither knew nor cared what the economists were 
doing. But as the Great Depression persisted the economists 
were put on the spot. They were asked if they knew what 
caused depressions or, more important, if they knew how to 
srevent them. The public became increasingly critical of a 
science to which, in the last generation, the American people 
had devoted more millions of dollars and more man-hours 
than all the rest of the world since time began; it had grown 
dissatisfied with the returns from its investment. 

The replies of the economists were not too satisfactory. 
They said, with considerable truth, that they were not in 
positions of authority; that national policies are determined 
by the Congress and the President, and that these men are not 
normally trained in economics but rather in the law, which 
is not even included in the social sciences except by courtesy. 
Lawyers are concerned primarily with the settlement of 
property disputes in accordance with principles laid down in 
previous court decisions, and they face the past as squarely 
as true social scientists face the future. In short, the econo- 
mists told their critics that their complaints should be ad- 
dressed to Washington which alone had the power to alter the 
course of economic events. 

The apologia of the economists would have been much 
stronger could they have said that their professional organi- 
zation had exerted every effort to formulate a program for 
dealing with the depression and had submitted it to those in 
authority. However, they formulated no such program nor 
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did they even attempt to do so, and Washington was aban- 
doned to its own intellectual resources. The Administration 
had no choice but to snatch its economic ideas from here, 
there and everywhere on a sort of catch-as-can basis. Those 
who fail to put their science at the service of their country 
in a time of national emergency largely deserve the criticism 
which the economists have received in such abundance. 

There are some who believe that for any group of scientists 
to offer the government their concerted judgment on any 
controversial problem would be presumptuous, especially in 
view of the tentative nature of all scientific conclusions. But 
social programs cannot wait on final truth. Governments 
must act, and the social scientists should contribute, with 
appropriate modesty, what they have of information and of 
wisdom. 

The Vice of Ethical Neutrality 

THE SOCIAL SCIENTISTS have condemned themselves to rela- 
tive futility by electing to remain neutral in their treatment 
of the social problems which are essentially ethical in charac- 
ter. Neither information nor logic have much to contribute 
in determining the “fairness” of wages or agricultural prices, 
or in examining the “right” to bargain collectively, or in 
arriving at a “just” distribution of the tax burden, or in de- 
ciding the alleged “unfairness” of proposals for the social 
appropriation of economic rent. Such problems are com- 
monly described as economic, but they arise from conflicts of 
interests which can be settled only when agreement is reached 
on the ethical principles involved. This is the fundamental 
truth in the old adage that “questions are never settled until 
they are settled right.” 

But the social scientists have insisted on retaining what 
they call their “scientific objectivity.” They like to be 
thought above the battle and they profess to be concerned, 
not with the course of events, but with the accumulation of 
knowledge. They erroneously assumed that they should be 
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as indifferent to ethical questions as the natural scientists are, 
They observed that the science of explosives was developed by 
chemists and physicists who never stopped to consider the 
propriety of bombing undefended cities. Because such ques- 
tions seemed to lie outside the scope of the physical scientists, 
the social scientists would have no truck with them either, 
for they were determined to be as “‘objective”’ as their natural 
science colleagues. 

What the social scientists failed to see was that if social 
problems were chiefly ethical in character, they, by preserv- 
ing their “ethical neutrality,” would restrict themselves to 
the sterile research and futile speculation that fills so many 
pages in the professional journals. By renouncing all interest 
in the outcome of social events they abandoned the field to the 
politicians, demagogues and charlatans. The surrender was 
both complete and ignominious. 


Other Factors Contributing to the Failure of the Social Sciences 
THE USEFULNESS of the social scientists has been further 
impaired by excessive specialization. For example it is con- 
sidered presumptuous for any economist to write or speak on 
any phase of the labor problem unless he is known as a special- 
ist in that field. To acquire this reputation he must attend 
labor conventions, fraternize with union leaders, serve on 
wage boards and the like. As a result of such activities he 
will usually become a sort of labor advocate, and will be as 
unfitted to discuss the fundamentals of the various labor 
problems as is the ordinary trade union official. 

Both the labor economist and the trade union official have 
come to depend on the continued existence of that monopoly 
poker game euphemistically known as “collective bargain- 
ing.” Both will urge the continuation of that game and the 
retention of the Wagner Act which compels the employers 
to play it. The labor economists continue to repeat the old 
clichés, even after the logic of war has effectively supplanted 
collective bargaining with a system of governmentally deter- 
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mined wage rates. They defend the little world in which 
they are specialists and they have nothing to offer the revo- 
lutionary age in which we live. 

In the same way many of the economists who have special- 
ized in agricultural problems, as a result of this specialization, 
are less reliable councillors than they otherwise would be. 
The title of agricultural economist is traditionally restricted 
to those who have taught in an agricultural college or have 
been employed by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Because it is not likely that an economist will continue in 
either of these employments for very long if he incurs the 
opposition of any of the nationally-organized farm groups, 
he starts with the premise that what is good for the farmer is 
good for the nation. From that premise he is pretty apt to 
support export bounties, protective duties, marketing restric- 
tions, bogus sanitary regulations and all the rest of the deviltry 
by which the American farmer has alienated his customers 
abroad and is crowding the patience of his customers at home. 

The social scientists have erred, too, in assuming that the 
increase of knowledge rather than its dissemination was their 
primary task. This assumption can be made by the natural 
scientists because those who can utilize the advances made in 
these fields will have a direct financial interest in adopting 
them. An improved strain of corn, a new metal alloy or an 
improved type of motor will spread rapidly enough around 
the world, but no one has a financial interest in propagating 
the truths discovered and formulated by the social scientists. 
The benefits of foreign trade, for example, are still as little 
understood as in the days of Adam Smith. The economists 
have long understood them, but instead of spreading that 
understanding by effective teaching, in and out of the class 
room, they have frittered away their energies in the refine- 
ment of theories which were already too refined for effective 
use, 

The social sciences, as the name implies, are those sciences 
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which can be applied ¢o society, and in a democracy at least, 
are applied by society. The application of these sciences to 
our social problems must wait on general understanding and 
acceptance. It follows therefore that the truths of the social 
sciences must be persistently spread while in the natural sci- 
ences they need only be discovered, for business enterprisers 
and farmers will spread them soon enough. Because our 
social scientists have failed in their teaching function, our 
social problems have grown from bad to worse notwithstand- 
ing the accumulation of knowledge which was adequate for 
their solution. The time-lag between the formulation of a 
sound social program and the application of it may reach 
from here to chaos. 
A New Type of Social Scientist 

BEFORE THE War we social scientists were carried along by 
an uncritical faith in education which was so strong that, 
except in emergencies, there was little disposition to bring us 
to account and make us display our achievements. The pub- 
lic was vaguely convinced that science was wonderful, and 
by calling ourselves scientists we shared the honors bestowed 
on our natural science colleagues whose gadgets, remedies and 
inventions were paraded before our eyes and dinned into our 
ears by the skillful adepts of the advertising art. 

But with the Army and Navy effectively installed in our 
colleges and universities our free ride has ended. Our futility 
which was only suspected in time of peace has been officially 
pronounced in time of war. Both the supply of and the 
demand for the social scientists are melting away. Teachers 
in our fields are being rather gleefully tagged by the local 
draft boards, and on the demand side, we shall have no stu- 
dents other than women and 4-F males until the War ends. 
Our draft-exempt practitioners (with some possible loss of 
dignity) have hurried into “refresher” courses so they may 
teach elementary courses in physics, mathematics, meteor- 
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ology and the like. Our profession was “expendable” but it 
did not, like the queens, die “proudly.” 

When peace is restored we can shift our eyes from the 
battlefields to the social problems we shall have in such abun- 
dance. Military heroes will then be a dime a dozen and the 
demand will be, not for men who can win wars, but for 
statesmen who can prevent them, who can see us safely 
through the period of demobilization, who can provide the 
institutional setting in which full employment can be main- 
tained and in which all classes, races and nations can cultivate 
the art of living together. 

We shall then need a new type of social scientist, half- 
scholar and half-warrior, who will both advise and fight in 
every good cause, whether federal, state or local. When 
issues arise which can be determined only by the voters, the 
new social scientists must carry their program to the people. 
They should recall that in the last century, John Bright and 
Richard Cobden, working almost alone, converted the British 
isles into a classroom, and convinced the British people of the 
folly and iniquity of governmental restrictions on inter- 
national trade. 

Since Bright and Cobden accomplished their miracle of 
mass education there have been hundreds of American econo- 
mists who shared their beliefs, but they held themselves aloof 
from the democratic hurly-burly and accomplished almost 
nothing. They made no effective resistance to the protec- 
tionist trend which culminated in the fatal Smoot-Hawley 
tariff of 1930. Although more than a thousand of them 
urged President Hoover to veto that depression-making law, 
their appeal was rejected because they had neglected the adult 
education program with which Bright and Cobden had trans- 
formed public opinion in the British isles. 

The ineffectiveness of American social scientists was also 
due to the fact that we have been only mediocre teachers in 
the classroom and very bad ones outside of it. Effective 
teaching requires a proficiency in the arts of writing and 
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speaking which were but little cultivated by our older 
scholars. There is scarcely a dozen of them whose writings 
on public questions are accepted by the better periodicals of 
general circulation. They write chiefly for the professional 
journals which offer little but stones and sawdust to a genera- 
tion which is floundering in problems that threaten to over- 
whelm it. Many of these journals have so little reader appeal 
that they survive only because they are the official organs of 
certain professional societies or are published by the press of 
some university which is making an investment in prestige. 
They are no more designed to influence the course of human 
events than astronomical journals are designed to influence 
the course of the stars. 

For a time there were high hopes that the radio might 
enable the social scientists to reach a wider audience but there 
is general complaint from the radio executives that our 
scholars speak even worse than they write. The long years 
spent in lecturing those whose attendance is compulsory has 
unfitted them to serve as tribunes of the people. We have 
no impelling message, no platform skill, no ability to coin a 
Churchillian phrase, no what-it-takes to hold either a lecture 
or aradio audience. There is a need for young scholars who 
can popularize the social sciences in our century as John 
Tyndall and Thomas Huxley popularized the natural sciences 
in the last one. 

A new generation of social scientists will find the post-war 
era to be one of unusual opportunity, for men will be more 
critical of the old ways and old institutions whose defects 
became apparent in the bright light of the world conflagra- 
tion. All our old problems, save the fear of Axis aggression, 
will be with us still, many of them more acute than ever. 
Their solutions have been postponed because of the need to 
concentrate on victory, but if the younger social scientists 
will focus their attention on them, their prestige will be 
greater than any their predecessors ever enjoyed. 
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The Theory of Democracy 


By THomas F. WoopLock 


SOME THREE YEARS AGO Professor Mortimer Adler of the 
University of Chicago, in a paper read at the meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, propounded the 
thesis that there was a hierarchy in the forms of government, 
and that the Democratic form was the best. He distinguished 
three specific forms: the Royal, the Republican and the 
Democratic and maintained that, absolutely regarded, the last 
named was the best of the three because it most closely ex- 
pressed the true relation of the human person to civil society, 
that is, to the State. His paper aroused no little discussion, 
and his thesis was challenged on several grounds. As a result 
of the interest thus aroused, Professor Adler and the Reverend 
Walter Farrell, O.P., have been engaged jointly upon a book 
in which the thesis is thoroughly examined in the light of the 
objections urged, and their work has been appearing in in- 
stalments in The Thomist quarterly, New York, since July, 
1941. From the portions of it I have seen, it is evident that 
it constitutes an exhaustive study of the whole subject of civil 
government which should have great and permanent interest 
for students and workers in this field of social relations. 
Enough of the study is now available to permit a clear view 
of the main lines of the argument and the present writer will 
attempt very briefly to describe those lines. 

At the outset two things should be noted. The first is that 
the whole discussion is conducted within the Thomistic tradi- 
tion in philosophical thought. The second is that it is forms 
that are the main matter in hand, not their application in 
practice. At the very outset the authors say: 


“The worst misunderstanding of what we are trying to say would be to sup- 
pose our judgment of democracy to be that it is always and everywhere the 
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best form of government for a people to adopt. . . . Far from supposing 
that democracy is the best form of government relative to every historic 
situation, we seriously doubt whether in the world today there is any people, 
whose physical, economic, cultural and moral attainments are yet adequate 
for the full practice of Democracy. 


And a little later they say that those who regard democracy 
“as the best form of government, absolutely speaking, insist 
that it is an ideal which has only begun to be realized in the 
most tenuous way and which it may take many more centuries 
of struggle and tribulation to bring to more substantial ac- 
complishment . . . for they know that the best form of 
government, absolutely speaking, may not be the best relative 
to people living under inferior physical, economic and cul- 
tural conditions.” They have two aims in the present work. 


The first is an adequate explication of the truth that democracy is, on moral 
grounds, the best form of government. The second is a reformulation of 
political theory in so far as it concerns the basic problem of the classifica- 
tion of states. 

Starting with the fundamental notion of man as a moral 
being and, as Aristotle said, a “political animal,” whose nature 
requires for its full development the society of others, and 
the ultimate “end” of whose life is “happiness,” they hold that 
the purpose of civil government—the finis causa—is to pro- 
mote the attainment of that “end.” For this peace is a 
requisite, and justice must be the source of peace. For the 
rule of justice in a community, order is necessary, and govern- 
ment is necessary for order. “Government is good in propor- 
tion as it is just and one form of government is better than 
another in proportion as it is more just.” In the light of these 
principles, the authors award the primacy to democracy. 

In the genus of “good” government, the three specific 
forms, Royal, Republican and Democratic are distinguished 
by the manner in which political power is distributed. Royal 
government is “that mode of administration in which all 
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power is concentrated in the hands of one man to be dis- 
tributed to others only as his personal deputies.” This is a 
“non-constitutional” form. Republican government is a 
“constitutional” form in which power is administered by a 
part of the community to which suffrage is restricted, and in 
the community “privileged” classes are recognized. Democ- 
racy is “constitutional” government with universal adult 
suffrage and exclusion of “privilege.” ‘All good government 
is either royal or constitutional, and if constitutional, either 
republican or democratic.” In practice, of course, there may 
be many mixed varieties, e.g., constitutional monarchy, but 
the specific differences are as described and it is the hierarchy 
of the species, as species, that is the question. 

The argument turns upon analysis of the notion of political 
justice and the distinction of its elements. 


Thus we see [say the authors] that a government may be just, because 
political power is justly exercised; it may in addition be more just because 
that power is justly possessed by legitimate constitution; or it may, further- 
more, be most just because that constitution is itself perfectly just in the 
sense that political power and authority are justly distributed. 


“Justice” in government, therefore, involves something 
more than a “just” exercise of power, it requires a just consti- 
tution and a just distribution of that power. All men are 
equal, as human beings and therefore social beings—although 
unequal in all other respects—and are therefore entitled to 
some participation in the government of the society in which 
they live. The extent of this participation will depend for 
each upon his individual capacities, but distributive justice 
forbids the complete exclusion of any normal adult from such 
Participation, the minimum form of which is the suffrage, 
the vote. Upon that principle, the republican form of gov- 
ernment is “better” than the royal and the democratic form is 
“better” than the republican. 
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That, in substance, is the thesis of Professor Adler and 
Father Farrell. The objections urged against it when first 
proposed centered upon the notion of the “common good” 
as the immediate “end” of the State. It was urged that there 
was but ove common good as the “end” of political order, and 
that this end could be achieved solely by the just employment 
of the civil power. This is possible under any form of govern- 
ment and, therefore, any form of government is as “good” 
as any other, and no hierarchy of forms exists. To this Pro- 
fessor Adler and Father Farrell reply by a distinction between 
the finis causa of political activity, “the progressive develop- 
ment of political institutions,” and the finis effectus, i.., 
“political activity aiming at the preservation of already exist- 
ing political institutions,” and they say: “In order to aim at 
happiness as its ultimate end, the political activity which con- 
stitutes every good form of government must be directed to 
the ideal terminus of progress in the political order itself.” 
This “progress” is part of the ““common good.” 

The body of the Adler-Farrell book consists of a closely 
reasoned analysis of all the fundamental notions mentioned 
in the foregoing summary and is a remarkable piece of orderly 
reasoning expressed with great lucidity, but requiring close 
attention. It will consist of six parts, viz., “Introduction”; 
“The End of Political Activity: The Common Good”; “The 
End of the State: Happiness”; “The Elements of Political 
Justice: Constitutionality”; “The Elements of Political Jus- 
tice: Citizenship and Suffrage”; and finally “Conclusion: The 
Demonstration of Democracy with Reflections on the Mo- 
tions of Political History and the Future of Democracy.” 
All are fully documented with abundant quotations from 
St. Thomas Aquinas and other relevant sources and constitute 
a remarkable study in the science of government which should 
be of great and permanent interest to all concerned with this 


field of knowledge. 
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The foregoing is no more than a very brief description of 
the back bone of the Adler-Farrell thesis as the present writer 
understands it, and, naturally, such a summary can convey 
no adequate idea of the work itself—much less its implica- 
tions, which are many and important. For these we must 
turn directly to the authors. One conclusion, however, 
suggests itself to the writer which he is irresistibly tempted to 
venture on hisown account. That is that not merely does the 
validity of their thesis depend upon their fundamental con- 
cepts of the nature of man and the nature of the State, but 
so does any “theory” whatever of Democracy. For the notion 
of democracy must rest upon some theory of equality among 
men in relation to the State, and where but in relation to God 
can any equality in fact or in principle be discovered? The 
verdict of “Science” is flatly against any such equality; for, as 
Sir William Bateson pointed out in his presidential address 
to the British Association at its meeting in 1914, “poly- 
morphism” is and always will be the characteristic of all 
human communities, that is, that the distribution of capacities 
and qualities among individuals is extremely unequal and 
always will be. The only possible equality lies in the moral 
order, and the moral order is inseparable from God. More- 
over, not merely does exclusion of the moral order remove 
all base for Democracy in theory but in practice it must 
inevitably prevent it from coming into existence. In its 
absence there is nothing to prevent power from gravitating 
into the hands of the stronger, or, in those hands, to prevent 
its use for private advantage rather than the common good, 
and that is the essential form of corruption that threatens all 
governments. It is in that sense that President Roosevelt’s 
statement of three years ago that religion is the source of 
democracy must be understood, and, so understood, it ex- 
presses a great truth, indeed the fundamental truth of the 
whole matter. 
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Anniversary Note, 1943 


ONCE AGAIN THE PERIOD of stocktaking is upon us who have responsibility 
for this enterprise. The results speak for themselves in the volume just 
closed and it is for our critical readers, whose consensus alone is significant, 
to announce what they say. But my colleagues of the editorial board, the 
editorial advisory board, the corporate officers and I see more of the year’s 
achievements than 576 pages of chastely printed progress reports on scien- 
tific studies. We see these reports in terms of the men and women whose 
labors, out of personal interest and social responsibility, produced them in 
spite of the war’s added teaching and administrative burdens or despite 
their contributions toward democratic victory in other réles. We see them 
in terms of the troubled, confused times in which the researches were pur- 
sued and distributed, the times which leave their indelible impress even on 
the most cloistered scholars. And we see them in terms of our own ex- 
perience, important or insignificant, with the problems with which they 
seek to deal, and of the problems which are set aside, or escape notice. 

From this viewpoint we can only offer cordial congratulations to our col- 
laborators, and such words of encouragement as we can find. The authors 
represented in the volume turned out studies many of which added bricks 
or courses to the temple of learning, and some of which realized, however 
imperfectly, THE JouRNAL’s goal of co-operation among the various social 
sciences and related disciplines in the interest of a rational social and eco- 
nomic organization. 

One happier day, when we look back to this time of crisis, we shall recog- 
nize this as the accomplishment it undoubtedly is. We who see these 
studies born and who follow their development into print and to the reader 
do not fool ourselves into believing that the accomplishment is ours pri- 
marily. For us alone, these papers could be mimeographed on wrapping 
sheets, and probably would be worth no greater permanence. Our reader- 
ship, which continues to grow in numbers, and which represents a group 
of citizens of the several United Nations without match for its size in 
influence, position and critical abilities, inspired these labors; indeed, 
brought them into being. The news reports which give indications that 
some few of these studies already have had influence on informed opinion 
and public policy in America are an augury of the possibilities open to the 
scholar who, out of dedication to his field and recognition of his responsi- 
bility, grapples intelligently with the problems that confront us. What 
little achievements we have behind us, what great achievements that chal- 
lenge us and are seemingly within our grasp if we reach out to them, we 
owe to the active collaboration between editors, officers, advisers, authors 
and readers. w. L. 


Henry George: The Author* 


By ANNA GEORGE DE MILLE 


Henry GEorGE was fully aware that he had chosen a difficult rdle in 
offering to the public the appeal for social reform set out in “Progress and 
Poverty.” It shows in two letters he wrote at this time to John Swinton. 


In one he said: 


You are one of the few men I know who have seen the light which I 
have seen, and who would fight the fight which is hard and bitter and 


sometimes very, very lonely.* 
He wrote in the other: 


I value your opinion. Any man who tries to do what I have for a good 
while tried to do—any man who is in advance of his time, and who is true 
to his convictions, this is all he can have—the good opinion of some few 
men. Wealth is not for him, nor power—in his time, nor popular ap- 
plause. I have long known that.? 


After the momentous task of writing the book had been finished, the 
discouraging one remained of finding some house to publish it. George 
submitted the manuscript to D. Appleton & Co., which had brought out 
the works of Herbert Spencer. 

Meter inspection, meanwhile, was bringing in increasingly less income. 
With “Progress and Poverty” off his desk, George found time hanging 
heavily. The one circumstance added to the other induced him to start 
a four page “weekly journal of politics and opinion” called The State.* 
Occasional contributions were made by some of his friends, but in the 
main George provided the copy. William M. Hinton, his erstwhile part- 
ner on The San Francisco Post, was the printer. 

The new paper had been launched on April Sth, before the letter arrived 
from the Appleton Company saying of the manuscript: 


* Copyright, 1943, by Anna George de Mille. A section of a previously unpublished 
study, “Citizen of the World”; see AM. Jour. Econ. Socio., 1, 3 (April, 1942), p. 283n. 

1 May 6, 1879. In the Henry George Collection, New York Public Library (hereafter 
abbreviated as HGC). 

2 May 8, 1879, HGC. 

3 File in the New York Public Library, Economics Division. 
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It has the merit of being written with great clearness and force, but it 
is very aggressive. There is very little to encourage the publication of 
any such work at this time and we feel we must decline it.* 


After this rejection, Tom George took over the job of finding a pub- 
lisher. Leaving his home in Philadelphia, the author’s brother made the 
rounds in New York, acting under advisement of Professor William 
Swinton. Harper’s turned it down unequivocally as being too revolution- 
ary. Scribner’s and the other publishing houses, although they all con- 
ceded the worth of the book, refused to take the full gamble of a work 
which they felt would have no market. Without having the book plates 
it seemed impossible to get a publisher and George could not meet the 
expense of composition and electrotyping. 

His friend, Williarn Hinton, who had faith in anything George should 
do, offered to make the plates in the printing concern he now headed, and 
bring out an author’s edition. Gratefully George accepted the offer. 

Although The State had paid for itself and won a place in San Francisco 
journalism, George suspended it after the eleventh issue. He needed time 
to revise “Progress and Poverty.” He wrote a new conclusion. The book 
had ended with the chapter called “The Central Truth,” in which he in- 
corporated the Ode to Liberty from his Fourth of July oration of 1877. 
He now added one more chapter which he called “The Problem of Indi- 
vidual Life.” This done, the author went into Hinton’s shop and, as his 
diary for May 17, 1879, records: 


Commenced to set type on book. Set first two sticks myself.° 


His friends were of inestimable help with their faith and encouragement 
and actual service. Dr. Taylor, chief among them, read proof and even 
joined at the case those of the old printer friends who were donating their 
services in their spare time. 

Long afterward, some one remarked: “All the bum printers in San 
Francisco claim the distinction of having set type on the Author’s Edition 
of ‘Progress and Poverty’!” 

“Well,” replied James Barry,® “then I must accept the soft impeachment 
and be numbered among the ‘bum printers,’ for I am very proud of the 
fact that I set type on the first edition.” He recounted having overheard 
one of the journeymen, who was not donating his service, growl, when 
his own proof was returned, peppered with corrections made by George, 


4 April 9, 1879, HGC. Henry George Jr., “Life of Henry George”, New York, 
Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, p. 315. 

5 See Diaries, HGC. 

6 Editor of The San Francisco Star, head of a large publishing house and, during the 
first World War, Chief Naval Inspector of the Port of San Francisco. 
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“The little red-headed son of a gun! Who else does he think is going to 
read his old book but himself, anyway?” 

In September, 1879, the “Author’s Proof Edition” of five hundred was 
struck off. Enough copies were sold at $3.00 each to pay in part for the 
cost of the plates. To Richard Samuel Henry George, in Philadelphia, 
went one of the first books, with a note from his son: 


It is with a deep feeling of gratitude to Our Father in Heaven that I 
send you a printed copy of this book. . . . It will not be recognized at 
first,—maybe not for some time—but it will ultimately be considered a 
great book, will be published in both hemispheres, and will be translated 
into different languages. This I know, though neither of us may ever see 
it here. But the belief that I have expressed in this book—the belief that 


there is another life for us—makes that of little moment.® 


Two weeks later, D. Appleton & Co. of New York consented, now 
that the plates were made, to publish the book. However, it was not 
until after the new year (1880) that it was issued by that firm. But the 
sale of the book, at $2 a copy, was slow. It did not become a “best seller” 
over night. It was one thing to write it, another for an author, who, 
having no academic background or support, yet had the temerity to attack 
the time-honored theory of land ownership, to get his work recognized. 
“If the professed economists will only refute the truths I have tried to 
make clear” he wrote jocularly to a friend, “their acceptance will come 
so much the sooner.””® 

But the disinterest and apathy of the reading public toward his book 
meant lean days for George, particularly since, at this time, he had to give 
up his job as State Inspector of Gas Meters to an appointee of the recently 
elected Republican governor.'® However slow the sale, his faith did not 
falter. Subsequently John Russell Young wrote: 


I never see “Progress and Poverty” without recalling . . . and honoring 
the courage of the author. . . . George never for a moment—even when 
under the grinding heel of bitter conditions—doubted the truth of his 
mission to mankind and its ultimate success.” 


The author’s edition of the book had brought some notices from notable 
figures to whom copies had been sent. Herbert Spencer made no acknowl- 


7 Told to the writer by Wm. Cleveland McCloskey. 

8 HGC and Henry George Jr., op. cit., p. 321. 

® Letter to Frank Norton, June 29, 1880. Copy in the collection of the writer. 

10 George C. Perkins, succeeding Wm. S. Irwin. 

11 The New York Herald, Oct. 30, 1897, quoted by Henry George Jr., op. cit., pp. 
327, 329 and 330. 
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edgment but W. E. Gladstone and the Duke of Argyle sent brief notes of 
thanks. Sir George Grey of New Zealand wrote an enthusiastic encomium, 
and Joseph Chamberlain a gracious letter in which he said: “It appears to 
me a very interesting study of a most important subject.” This diplomat 
added cautiously: “At the same time I must not be supposed to agree with 
all your conclusions.”** Flattering word came from one scholar, Dr, 
Montague R. Leverson. He was so impressed by George’s doctrines that 
he recalled his own primer of political economy, declaring that not another 
copy should be sold until it were re-written. 

The Appleton edition carried “Progress and Poverty” a little further. 
The publishers, however, had not thought it necessary to bother about 
foreign copyrights: their lack of hope for the book was due, no doubt, 
to the failure of their London agent to get a single British firm to handle 
it. “Unless the author could pay all expenses not one would take the 
book,”?* he wrote from London. Indeed one of the English publishers had 
stated that, if the plates were sent to him free of cost, he would not print 
it. D. Appleton & Co. continued in their discouraging report to George: 


The only plan remaining is to send copies to our own agency, advertise 
them and thus introduce the book to the English people. English pub- 
lishers generally would not look with much favor on your book as it over- 
throws old notions and views of political economy." 


So little faith in it had the Appletons that they told George they saw 
no advantage in putting “rights of translation reserved” in their edition. 

Others, however, placed a higher value on the work. A request soon 
came for the privilege of bringing it out in German. The first transla- 
tion, made by C. D. F. von Giitschow of San Francisco, was followed by 
two others. All three were eventually circulated in Germany, where the 
existing land reform movement promptly assimilated George’s theory. 

That the author had periods of doubt concerning the kind of influence 
his book might have appears in a letter to Charles Nordhoff: 


I wanted so much to see it published, that comparatively I do not care 
about its further fate. At least I do not fret and worry. My work is 
done; the rest is not my business. And my faith in it, or rather in the 
truth which I believe it embodies, is so profound, that I do not think any- 
thing that could be said of it could either flatter or abash me. I believe 
it will be much of a success. The time is certainly propitious. 


12 Birmingham, England, Jan. 5, 1880. In the private collection of the writer. 
13 Letter to Henry George from D. Appleton and Co., New York, Dec. 1, 1879. HGC. 
14 1b, 
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| appreciate, as you do, the difficulty of reaching those most deeply con- 
cerned in any social reform, and perhaps even more than you, do I appre- 
ciate the difficulty of holding them, even when you have reached them— 
of preventing ideas which you got in, from taking most distorted forms. 


It is the general fact that those who suffer most are least able to help them-. 


selves. Perhaps it is the law of the universe; perhaps this is the deep truth 
which in the Christian faith is expressed by the incarnation; but it is cer- 
tain that successful efforts for amelioration of the condition of the lowest 
class have come from above not below. The most terrible thing about 
unjust social enactments is not the physical suffering they cause, but the 
mental and moral degradation they produce. It is this that gives the 
demagogue his advantage and enables tyranny to turn the rabble against 
their best friends. 

And I am anything but sanguine—sometimes this amounts to utter 
hopelessness—of carrying any real reform. In a pond one may trace the 
play of wave and current, and as I see them, there are many things in the 
drift of the times that are anything but assuring. But who can tell? 
And as you say, “we are to work away all the same.” We are, we are. 
You know how much there is in that idea of doing a duty in obedience to 
the higher power. Sometimes I think it must be “the peace which passeth 
understanding.”?* 


Important notice was beginning to be taken of the book. The first 
criticism to arrive from Europe was in the Parisian Revue Scientifique and 
signed by Emile de Laveleye. It was most complimentary and stated that 
“the chapter on the Decline of Civilization was worthy of being added to 
De Tocqueville’s immortal work.”*® A month later a review, covering 
the larger part of a page, appeared in The New York Sun. Other reviews 
appeared in important newspapers and magazines and there arose a demand 
in the trade for a cheaper, paper-covered edition of the book. Concerning 
this, an enthusiastic letter from a young man named A. J. Steers, in the 
Appletons’ employ, brought a grateful note from George, in which he 


said: 


Many a man does his work and in his life sees no result. And no mat- 
ter how much of a success the book may become in my lifetime, I do not 
think I shall be proud of it, as men are proud of writing a successful novel 
or history. The feeling is one of deep gratitude that it has been per- 
mitted me to do something. And this, already, I know—your kind letter 
is one of the proofs of it—that every here and there is a man on whom 
these ideas have taken hold, as they have taken hold of me, and who in 
his turn will be a fresh center. 

15 From 417 First Street, Jan. 31, 1880. In the private collection of the writer. 


16 Henry George quoted this in a letter to Dr. Taylor, Feb. 17, 1880, HGC. See 
Henry George Jr., op. cit., p. 331. 
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You speak of how little you can do. Did you ever think of it, how 
little we know of what we can do, or what we do? Sometimes a word, 
a little act, starts a train that, if we could follow it, we should see leads 
to the widest results. But it is not the result so much as the effort to do 
what we can, with which we are concerned."’ 


The same point about the power of ideas was touched in the letter to 
Charles Nordhoff: 


Have you never when reading, and a spark has been struck in your 
mind, thought how little the author could know of its influence on you? 
And so you do not see who is taking your book from a library shelf, or 
stealing a read from a second-hand book stall, or turning over, it may be 
some broken pages, in country inn or Indiaman’s forecastle. Still less can 
you see the influence. It may only show after many days.”* 


George was striving to get his debt paid for setting the type and mak- 
ing the plates, and at the same time to support those dependent on him. 
He wrote John Swinton: 


The book has done better than in this time I would have reasonably 
hoped. Appletons have already published their second edition and con- 
template a third and of the obligation which I assumed in bringing it out, 
I have already paid all but about $120.'® 


Although several articles written by George had been published in The 
Popular Science Monthly, they brought little revenue. The contract he 
had hoped to obtain from a lecture bureau had failed to materialize. He 
was keen to go to the Atlantic coast where he believed there would be 
some opening for him. “If they would reduce the fare a little further— 
say to $10.00—I would go myself,”®° he wrote facetiously to a friend. 
It seemed almost like an answer to his prayer when John Russell Young 
sent word that there was a chance for a writing position on the New York 
Herald, voluntarily ad« incing money for the journey. George, availing 
himself of this splendi¢ opportunity, bade good-bye to his family (which 
now numbered one mo» since a baby girl, Anna Angela, had come upon 
the scene) and departed ior the East. 


I came third class after all [he wrote back to Taylor] as I found | 
would have to sit up the whole way second class, and Young thought 
there was something to be made by writing up the emigrant trip. I am 


17 April 4, 1880, HGC. Henry George Jr., op. cit., pp. 333-4. 
18 Loc. cit. 

19 April 27, 1880, HGC. 

20 Letter to Dr. Taylor, Feb. 12, 1880, HGC. 
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enjoying the journey and am full of hope. The spell is broken and I 
have taken a new start.”? 


When he arrived in New York he found that the position on The Herald 
that Young and Nordhoff had tried to obtain for him had been filled and 
no other opening was in sight for the time. At loose ends and hoping to 
further the cause of free trade, he entered the Hancock-Garfield presiden- 
tial campaign. The Democratic Campaign Committee sent for him and 
asked him to talk to working men on the question of the tariff. This he 
was glad to do. He made a straight free-trade speech that was a success 
with the audience but it so distressed the “tariff reformers” controlling 
the party policy that they cancelled his other speaking dates. 

In Brooklyn there was a group of fearless young Democrats—Charles 
O’Connor Hennessy among them—who were fighting the party machine. 
They invited George to speak at one of their rallies, in Jefferson Hall. 
There he was at liberty to make a plea for unmitigated free trade. Sure 
of his subject and, once he started to speak, released from self-conscious- 
ness, his direct, clear-cut appeal, pregnant with power and conviction, 
made admirers and friends for him. One of them was Andrew McLean, 
managing editor of The Brooklyn Eagle. 

George was sorely pressed for money. But he did not want to go back 
to California unless some definite opportunity for work offered. He re- 
mained in New York, hoping something would open. When a magazine 
article of his, which had been accepted but which the editor afterward 
wanted so changed that he could not do it at all, was returned, he wrote 
Dr. Taylor: 


These little stumbles are only to be expected but when a fellow carries 
the weight I am carrying, every little stumble hurts and it is very hard 
to recover spirit and elasticity.”” 


George’s family was still in San Francisco. Hislder son had a position 
in a printing office and his wife had taken in boarders. He wrote to her 
on their wedding anniversary, December 2, 1880: 


We have been married nineteen years. Yes, 1 ore than half of your 
life has been that of a married woman, and I have been your husband for 
very near the half of mine, and that by far the most active part. And 
here we are with the whole continent between us, and about as poor as 
when we started. Well that won’t be long, my darling. But this little 
separation amounts to nothing except to make us feel, as we may have 


21 From Port Winnemacca, Aug. 13, 1880, HGC. 
22 Brooklyn, Sept. 27, 1880, HGC. 
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felt before, the value of each other. I think I love you more truly and 
more deeply than I did when, nineteen years ago, you trusted yourself to 
me. I know that I have never regretted and I know that you have not, 
For I know I have your love and you have mine.”* 


While the book was slowly finding readers and strong admirers, the 
royalties were sparse and George was finding it increasingly difficult to 
believe that a way would open. Sending brave letters to his wife, wear- 
ing a gallant front for the world, he showed occasional glimpses of the 
real state of his affairs during the winter of *80-’81 only to Dr. Taylor 
ir. letters about other matters. “I have been trying to hold on as long 
as I could in hopes of a chance of some kind. Don’t think me a Micaw- 
ber,” he wrote to this friend, “I shall go to work if I have to go to the 

But he did not have to return to his old craft; something did open. 
Abram S. Hewitt, a wealthy man and a member of New York City’s 
delegation in Congress, who had expressed to Mr. Appleton admiration for 
“Progress and Poverty,” engaged its author to do some work which he 
himself had not time for. George—who through stress of circumstances 
was now forced to break his resolution never to sell the product of his 
pen unsigned—wrote confidentially to Taylor about his “ghosting”: 


I don’t think I will get back for manifestly this is the best place for 
me unless I have something sure there. I say so more on the indications 
than in the actualities. I have taken the job from Hewitt to get up a 
report on depression committee to be presented to the next Congress. He 
agrees to give me $50 a week for three hours work a day. I have done 
about three weeks’ work so far, and don’t know how long it will last. But 
there is some magazine work I have in mind and there is newspaper work 
to fall back on, to say nothing of lecturing. I have only delivered one 
lecture yet, receiving $50. for it, but will have more if I want to do it.” 


After telling Taylor that he had received copies of part of the German 
translation of “Progress and Poverty,” which was scheduled to be published 
in a few weeks’ time, he related some personal experiences: 


Last night I dined with Dana of The Sun; the company consisting of 
his family, Hazeltine, the reviewer, John S. Swinton and myself. He lives 
in magnificent style. I have plenty of chance to go into company, but 
have hitherto kept out of it for until last week had only my old clothes, 
and last night felt rather out of place, when seated on the right of the 
hostess, yet the only man in the room in a business suit. However! 

23 In the private collection of the writer. 


24 Oct. 12, 1880, HGC. Quoted in part by Henry George Jr., op. cit., p. 338. 
25 Dec. 18, 1880, HGC. 
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My wife thinks she can get along cheaper at boarding than keeping 
house, and so I have told her to sell out. . . . So life goes. My pleasant 
little home—that I was so comfortable in—is gone, and I am afloat at 42, 
poorer than at 21. I do not complain; but there is some bitterness in it.?° 


Late in January he wrote to Taylor hopefully that things seemed to be 
opening for him. He believed if he lived he would do a large work. He 


continued: 


I almost wish you would get frozen out in San Francisco. At any rate 
don’t worry if you are. Sell your pictures and come on here and together 
we will make a paper that will wield a power. By and by, at any rate, all 
this may open. You have too much brains and energy and character to 
be wasted in frippery lawsuits when there are such great causes to plead 
before such greater courts.” 


Early in March he reported to Taylor that the business between him 
and Hewitt was terminated. He had read the matter he had prepared to 
Hewitt, who was exceedingly pleased with it and gave George $100. This 
was far below the price they had agreed upon but George did not demur. 
Hewitt went on to indicate what he wanted done in further steps in the 
investigation. George explained that for this work he would have to 
charge another $100—whereupon Hewitt decided it was costing too much 
and he would have to stop. 
George needed the money badly but he did not tell Hewitt. He told 
Hewitt that he was relieved; that he knew he had been doing the work 
too cheaply but that he had done the job because he had undertaken to 
do it. And so that chapter ended. 
The $100 he did receive was a help. He was able to send money home 
but he could not clear up all the matters that worried him, such as a loan 
Taylor had made to him some time previously: 


I found if I sent you the $20. it would leave me only $5. and kept it to 
help out on this week’s board. . . . (It is in just such times as this when 
one is feeling for foothold that the terrible weight of a family comes in.) 
. . . There is no one here I can talk to as I can to you—especially when 
I feel blue and down. What weight I have carried at times no one knows. | 


The worst of it is the terrible mental strain, the waste of energy and time 
and opportunity it involves. But it is only temporary. If I can only 
keep my strength.?® 


The paper edition of “Progress and Poverty” was to be printed and a 


pa Sic. Dec. 18, 1880. Quoted by Henry George Jr., op. cit., p. 342. 
27 January 23, 1881, HGC. 
28 March 6, 1881, HGC. 
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preface had to be written. It bothered him very much. He wrote and 
rewrote it. Finally discarding what he had written, he ended up with a 
simple summary of the book. This preface was used in this and all sub- 
sequent editions. Worry was making it difficult to create and as late as 
March 14th he wrote to his confidant: 


I know what is wanted—rest and freedom from anxiety. But that is 
what I can’t get. I see a great work ahead of me—it opens larger and 
larger, but sometimes I fear that I can’t hold out. God knows that I try 
my best.?° 


Gradually the black clouds began to lift. During the Garfield- 
Hancock presidential campaign the book had been selling very slowly, but 
at the end of December the sale picked up. Every copy of the previous 
editions and one thousand of the cheap edition had gone. Orders and 
inquiries were pressing in on Appleton & Co. The German notices 
were good. Scholars were beginning to discuss the book. W. D. LeSueur 
of Ontario, E. L. Youmans, who conducted The Popular Science Monthly, 
and Prof. William Ellis, founder of the Birkbeck Schools in England, were 
all most enthusiastic. 

Report had it that Leland Stanford had read the book and had told 
James McClatchy “that he had become a disciple of Henry George.”®° 
Unfortunately it seemed to prove a false report—the “disciple” part, at 
least—unless Stanford so completely hid his light under an air-tight bushel 
that for lack of oxygen it died. But Michael Davitt, the Irish patriot, 
openly pledged the Irish Land League to push “Progress and Poverty” in 
Great Britain. Its author was becoming known even in his own country: 
he received $50 from Appleton’s Journal for an article,*’ and orders 
came for an encyclopedia article, as well as one for The North American 
Review.** The strain on his purse was easing a little and by May 12th 
he was able to pay back the loan of $20 to his friend in San Francisco and 
to write: 


You do not know and I cannot readily tell you how much this little 
accommodation has been to me. It is not so much the want of money 
as the mental effect it produces—the morbid condition. The man who 
does not understand that, does not know how it is possible for people to 


29 March 14, 1881, HGC. 

30 Letter to Dr. Taylor, March 6, 1881 (quoting James McClatchy, editor of The 
Sacramento Bee.) HGC. Quoted by Henry George Jr., op. cit., p. 349. 

31“The Taxation of Land Values,” Appleton’s Journal, June, 1881. 

82 “Common Sense in Taxation,” North American Review, July, 1881. 
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commit suicide. This thing has weighed on me very much. Could I 
have felt free and been relieved of the terrible anxiety, I could have, in 
the same time, accomplished many times as much. But yet it has seemed 
as though a Providence helped me through. 

When I drew on you for this $20. it seemed my darkest hour. I was 
weak and weary in mind and body. I did not like to do it, but I knew 
you would not have grudged it if you knew.** 


And by the end of May something of his old lightness had returned to his 
pen when he berated his friend for not mailing the adverse criticisms of 
“Progress and Poverty.” ‘To be abused and not to know of it is almost 
as bad as not to be abused at all.”’** 

John Russell Young was the only one of George’s intimate friends who 
never became converted to his social philosophy. But a deep love linked 
them and they were almost daily companions during those long months 
of worry and struggle. Young relates: 


It was a daring experiment—this unknown gentleman, with no aid but 
his own high spirit, nothing in his carpet-bag but one book of gospel, 
coming at 42 to make his way to the heart of mighty Babylon. The more 
I studied George under heavy conditions, the more I admired him. His 
ability and his courage, his honesty, independence and intellectual power 
were those of a leader of men. 

We took walks on the Battery, whither we went under the flush of 
strenuous midnight work, the great city at peace and no companions this 
side the stars; strolls in the park, in Westchester and the suburbs of Brook- 
lyn—the brave, intrepid soul wrapped up in his book and smiling upon 
fate. . . . It was the courage which, as has been written, makes one a 
majority.*° 


And it was the patience that must be learned before true greatness is 
achieved. 


33 May 12, 1881, HGC. Henry George Jr., op. cit., p. 349. 
*4 Letter to Dr. Taylor, May 25, 1881, HGC. Henry George Jr., op. cit., p. 349. 

8° The New York Herald, Oct. 30, 1897, loc. cit., Henry George Jr., op. cit., pp. 
344-5, 
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In Memoriam: Grace Isabel Colbron 


IN NEW YoRK and abroad Grace Isabel Colbron was best known as an editor 
and translator of plays and novels. She had devoted the best part of a long 
and interesting life to belles-lettres. Innately, she was an artist, and one 
of a high order. Yet, a social idealist to the depths of her soul, she was 
ready at any time to give of her best for any worthwhile project for social 
reform. Hence, when THE JouRNAL was launched, she was a ready col- 
laborator in this enterprise, aimed to give a scientific basis to the progressive 
temper; she was active in several projects of the Georgist land reform move- 
ment, and she was devoted to the work of the Women’s Trade Union 
League. 

Miss Colbron was born in New York, the daughter of W. T. and Isabel 
de Forest Colbron, and was educated in private schools in New York, Sum- 
mit, N. J., and Berlin. Early in life she went to Germany, where she lived 
as a journalist, critic and translator, and was also a theatrical agent, rep- 
resenting Elizabeth Marbury and Heinrich Conried. Once she disclosed to 
me, showing treasured handbills, that she had been attracted to the stage 
at various times; and it was apparent from tattered clippings that she had 
better than indifferent success. Yet the theatrical engagements were only 
interludes in her literary career. 

From Germany she roamed to the Scandinavian countries, mastering their 
tongues. She did much—as much as anyone, and more than most—to 
acquaint insular Americans with some of the best things in their literatures. 
Yet she found time, when there was an important reform fight going in 
England or America, to drop over and join the fray. She died Sept. 8, 
1943, at Wilmington, Del., while on a lecture tour. 

Much original work came from her pen. Among the plays, one may 
recall “The Love That Blinds,” which she wrote with Clayton Hamilton; 
and among the light novels, “Joe Miiller—Detective,” and “The Club Car 
Mystery,” on which she collaborated with Augusta Groner. But her most 
memorable contributions were the gems she made available to us from other 
languages: Arthur Schnitzler’s “Liebelei” from the German; Robert 
Braceo’s “‘Infidele” from the Italian; Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson and Augusta 
Groner, from the Norwegian; Ferenzc Molnar’s “The Guardsman” from 
the Hungarian; and Karin Michaelis, Jacob Paludan, Knud Anderson, Otto 
Rung and Kai Dahl from the Danish, to mention only the more notable. 
As a critic she contributed to the old Public, the old Bookman and similar 
periodicals. 

A woman of rare talent, ready wit, robust humor and boundless energy, 
Grace Isabel Colbron gave of her gifts without stint to the democratic 
cause during the three-score and ten allotted her. Ww. L. 


A Critique of Political Economy 


II. A Post-Mortem on Cambridge Economics* 
By FRaNz OPPENHEIMER 


Vil 
The Labor Market 
MARSHALL WAS AWARE of all the elements needed for developing a correct 
theory of wages. He describes the monopoly relationship under which 
the laborer is forced to sell his services below its value: 


When a workman is in fear of hunger, his need of money is very great; and, 
if at starting he gets the worst of the bargaining, it remains great... . 
That is all the more probable because, while the advantage in bargaining is 
likely to be pretty well distributed between the two sides of a market for 
commodities, it is more often on the side of the buyers than on that of the 
sellers in a market for labour.*® 


And further: 


Labour is often sold under special disadvantages, arising from the closely 
connected group of facts that labor power is “perishable,” that the sellers 
of it are commonly poor and have no reserve fund, and that they cannot 
easily withhold it from the market. The disadvantage, wherever it exists, 
is likely to be cumulative in its effects.*° 


This is a precise description of an exchange under a monopoly relation- 
ship. It is inconceivable that a scholar like Marshall failed to recognize 
that fact. He knows perfectly what a monopoly is and what it does: 


It may happen that the dealers . . . are able to combine, and thus fix an 
artificial monopoly price; that is, a price determined with little direct refer- 
ence to the cost of production.** 


This consideration concerns the possibility that dealers in a town may be 
able to exploit the market gardeners by a buying monopoly, and the resi- 
dents by a selling monopoly. And he knows equally well the monopoly 
caused by artificial embargo: 

* Copyright, 1943, by Franz Oppenheimer. 

39 Alfred Marshall, “Principles of Economics,” Eighth Edition, New York, 1925, V, 
VII, 3 (hereafter cited as “P.E.’’). 
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There is no connection between costs of reproduction and price in the cases 
of food in a beleaguered city, of quinine the supply of which has run short 
in a fever-stricken island.** 


And he is also acquainted with “the fact that much good land is poorly 
cultivated, because those who would cultivate it well have not access 
to it.””4* 

The one-sided urgency of the desire to exchange establishes a monopoly. 
This is one of the oldest observations of economics, one made when it was 
still in its infancy, long before Quesnay laid the foundations for a scientific 
analysis of economic life. Marshall, in the passage quoted, describes this 
one-sided urgency of the workman exhaustively. Hence it is inconceivable 
that he failed to set it down for what it evidently is, a buying monopoly. 
His position is the more enigmatic when it is recalled that his cherished 
masters called it by its true name. John Stuart Mill wrote: “Landed prop- 
erty, at least in all the countries of modern Europe, derives its origin from 
force. . . . Land is a monopoly.”** Adam Smith said: “The rent of land, 
considered as the price paid for the use of land, is naturally a monopoly 
price.” 

This monopoly is, first, not a selling but a buying monopoly, one that 
enables the monopolists to buy the laborers’ services below their static 
price; and it is, secondly, an artificial and not a natural monopoly, as it is 
caused not by natural scarcity but by engrossing a more than ample stock. 
The income of the normal qualified man is, as we pointed out, in statics 
equal to (J). In capitalism, however, the marginal independent producer, 
and hence the dependent hired laborer, earns J — m, m denoting the amount 
which the master is entitled to deduct as the gain of his monopoly. This 
is the very simple explanation of “surplus value” which Marx failed to 
discover, and it is as evident as it is simple. 

With this major problem of wages disentangled, we can leave aside such 
minor questions as the gradation according to qualification—which, by the 
way, is not identical with “efficiency” as Marshall supposes—and the dy- 
namic process which tends, through all disturbances, to re-establish the 
equilibrium, by adults changing and youths choosing the more favorable 
occupations.*® Marshall expatiates on these rather obvious problems in 
three long chapters. This is not the place to discuss them further. 


42 P.E., V, VII, 5. 
43P.E., VI, XI, 1. 
44 In his essay, “Professor Leslie and the Land Question.” 
45 P.E., IV, VI, 8. 
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Vill 
Profit and Theories of Profit 
[HE CORRECT THEORY of wages is also that of profit. Profit is that 
amount (m) which the owners of the means (or instruments) of produc- 
tion—the so-called “‘capital”—receive as the gain of their buying monop- 
oly from the members of the dispossessed class, those who have no instru- 
ments of production of their own. 

All the elements of this doctrine can be found in book 1, chapter vm of 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” unfortunately mixed with elements 
of another explanation which is the ultimate root of all the errors of 
bourgeois economics. 

The correct theory is contained in the following passages: 


The produce of labour constitutes the natural recompense or wages of 
labour. . . . As soon as land becomes private property, the landlord de- 
mands a share of almost all the produce. . . . His rent makes the first 
deduction from the produce of the labour which is employed upon land. 
. . . It seldom happens that the person who tills the ground has the where- 
withal to maintain himself. . . . His maintenance is generally advanced 
to him from the stock of the master. This profit makes the second deduc- | 
tion from the produce of the labour which is employed upon land. . . . 
The produce of almost all other labour is liable to the like deduction of 
profit. In all arts and manufactures the greater part of the workmen stand 
in need of a master to advance them the materials of their work and their 
wages and maintenance till it is completed. 


This is pure and undiluted social liberalism. It is, however, spoiled by 
the following passage which contains the basic error of bourgeois eco- 
nomics: 


In the original state of things the labourer has neither landlord nor master 
to share with him. . . . But this original state of things could not last 
beyond the first introduction of appropriation of land and the accumula- 
tion of stock. It was at an end, therefore, long before the most consider- 
able improvements were made in the productive powers of labour, and it 

would be to no purpose to trace further what might have been its effects 

upon the recompense or wages of labour. 


The words “‘and the accumulation of stock” mark the point at which 
social liberalism was diverted into the blind alley of bourgeois economics. 
Smith’s fatal error was that co-operation and production cannot progress 
unless the entire stock of means of production required for the productive 
process is accumulated by persons who had saved it from consumption in 
a former period in order to have it for the disposal of producers in a later 
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period. This would mean a sacrifice, which would not be made unless some 
recompense were offered: profit! 

The subsequent generations of bourgeois economists completely ignored 
the first doctrine, teaching or preaching only the second one. Nassay 
Senior went so far as to maintain that two kinds of sacrifice must be made 
for every higher stage of production, labor and abstinence; which, there- 
fore, he held, were entitled to share the product. The term was exceed- 
ingly awkward; Ferdinand Lassalle presented the Baron de Rothschild as 
the first of all “abstinents,” an emaciated penitent, a stylite holding the 
beggar’s bowl in fleshless hands. 

Marshall, to avoid this terminological ineptness, chooses a more cautious 
term, waiting. “The power to save is greatest among the wealthy,” he 
notes.*® It is, notwithstanding, exactly the same theory, only decked out 
in the modern fashion with some marginalistic frills: 


Discommodities fall generally under two heads: labour and the sacrifices 
involved in putting off consumption.*? The chief demand for capital arises 
from its productiveness, the supply is controlled by the fact that, in order 
to accumulate it, men must act prospectively, they must “wait” and 
“save,” they must sacrifice the present to the future.** We are justified in 
speaking of the interest on capital as the reward of the sacrifice involved in 
the waiting of the enjoyment of material resources.*® 


This theory is wrong. It can be refuted by two plans of attack, one 
of which is valid for the whole group of capital theories to which this one 
belongs, the other for it alone. 

The group of theories to which this belongs consists of doctrines which 
try to explain profit by one ground or another that would entitle the capi- 
talist to get more than his costs of production, the reward of his labor 
being included in those costs. That is, they cite the productivity of the 
capital, or its fruitfulness, or the use of his capital, or his abstinence, or his 
waiting, and so on. All of them, and all their numberless combinations 
and permutations, suffer from what I have called their “private-economic 
bias.” Adam Smith gave the answer in considering the economic policy 
of the corporate towns, when each trade fixed prices so as to exceed the 
actual outlay for the materials on which it worked. He remarked: 


In consequence of such regulations, indeed, each class was obliged to buy 
the good they had occasion for from every other within the town, some- 
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what dearer than they otherwise might have done. But, in recompense, 
they were enabled to sell their own just as much dearer, so that so far it 
was as broad as long, as they say. 


This policy, nevertheless, was reasonable, because all of them, by this regu- 
lation, were able to exploit the country folks, in relation to whom they 
had a strong selling monopoly. The capitalist enterprisers do not possess 
that type of selling monopoly. Marx, therefore, rightly explained: 


Let us assume that, due to an inexplicable privilege, the seller be able to sell 
his commodity above its value, to 110, if it is worth 100, and thus, to 
pocket a surplus of 10. But he becomes a buyer after having been a seller. 
A third owner of commodities meets him on the market, enjoying the same 
privilege to sell 10 per cent over value. Our hero has won ten as a seller, 
only to lose ten as a buyer. 


This is the same consideration that each capitalist can add what one can 
add. Therefore, no profit can be made unless a monopoly exists, a selling 
one in the case reported by Smith and (and this is what Marx failed to see) 
a buying one in the case he himself analyzed. 

This refutation of all the bourgeois theories of profit is so strong that 
Joseph Schumpeter has seen no other way out than to declare that there 
is no static profit at all, and to attempt to deduce it as a dynamic phe- 
nomenon. This was a desperate step, and it is seen to be unnecessary as 
soon as one recognizes that there is a monopoly involved. 

The second refutation argues that the notion of “capital,” as it is held 
by the classical and post-classical economists, is ambiguous, causing the 
doctrine to be an uninterrupted chain of equivocations. 


IX 
Theories About “Capital” 


“CAPITAL” ORIGINALLY MEANT the main (or capital) sum of a loan in 
contradistinction to the interest upon the loan. When the entrepreneur’s 
profit appeared as a new class-determining income, apart from the older 
rent of the large landholders, the problem arose how to explain and, like- 
wise, to justify it. The question was answered by the strange notion that 
the capitalist lends to himself a sum of money at interest, with which to 
buy the means of production. The capitalist played both the usurer and 
his victim. The newly-introduced system of keeping book by double 
entry helped to accomplish the delusion; the enterpriser transfers a sum 
of money from his personal account, for which he is credited, to the ac- 
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count of the firm, by which it is debited. This practice is the origin of 
the quaint expression that the capitalist “advances” the “capital” to the 
enterprise, and to the still quainter custom of calling the material things 
bought with the “advanced” money also “capital.” 

In this manner the conception of “capital” acquired its double sense. 
It means the instruments of production, and at the same time the right to 
a certain lucrative property, yielding interest or profit. 

Now the instruments of production are something material whereas 
rights are something immaterial, the former a technical, the latter a socio- 
logical category, because rights do not exist except in society. They are 
two things which are essentially and fundamentally different, and it is a 
mortal sin against logic to identify them with the same name. Marshall 
was a learned mathematician and he certainly knew that it was forbidden 
to add “‘pears and apples,” as we had been taught in the sixth form. Yet, 
like his entire school, he does not hesitate to add material things and 
rights: 


Material goods consist of useful material things, and of all rights to hold, 
or use, or derive benefits from material things, or to receive them at a 
future time.°° By capital is meant all stored-up provision for the pro- 
duction of material goods, and for the attainment of those benefits which 
are commonly reckoned as part of income. It is the main stock of wealth 
regarded as an agent of production rather than as a direct source of grati- 
fication.** 


The first consequence of this erroneous terminology is the ridiculous 
practice of dubbing as “capital” the crude implements of the most back- 
ward tribes, the bow of the hunter, the net of the fisherman or the plough 
of the primitive peasant.®* Marshall, in a footnote, even attempts to 
justify this practice with a rebuke that is merited by his own transgression: 


This is a striking instance of the dangers that rise of allowing ourselves to 
become the servants of words, avoiding the hard work that is required for 
discovering unity of substance underlying variety of form.** 


Material instruments and rights have certainly no unity of substance. The 
plough of the primitive tiller has its material opposite in the modern 
factory, but modern profit has its non-material opposite in the enormous 
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interest which usurers still extort from their victims in many very back- 
ward tribes. 

The ridiculous custom of considering as “capital” the most primitive 
instruments of labor has the hidden purpose of presenting capitalism as 
the timeless realization of perfect economic freedom, instead of what it 
actually is, an historical epoch with which science has to deal by the same 
methods as with every other historical epoch, that is, by taking account 
of its “initial constellation.” 

Marshall, after having distinguished shrewdly between the cooking 
utensils of a primitive peasant, which are not capital, and his plough, which 
is, enumerates the elements which compose modern “trade capital” as 
follows: 


Among its conspicuous elements are such things as the factory and the 
business plant. . . . To the things in his possession must be added those to 
which he has a right, and from which he is drawing income, including 
loans he has made on mortgage or in other ways, and all the command over 
capital he may hold under the complex forms of the modern money market. 
On the other hand, debts must be deducted from his capital.** 


It is very easy, of course, to reduce these seemingly incompatible items 
by the same general denominator. It is not “his machinery, his raw mate- 
rial, any food, cloth and houseroom that he may hold for the use of his 


employes” that comprise parts of his “capital from the individual point 
of view,” but simply his right to use all these things to his personal advan- 
tage. All the items are property rights, viewed sociologically; for the 
purposes of economics it is indifferent that some of the objects, viewed 
technically, are material and some non-material. 

But this confusion is the last stronghold of bourgeois economics. To 
abandon it would mean to retreat from the last strategical position from 
which the capitalist order, based on the monopoly of the soil, can be de- 
fended. It would require acknowledging the truth of the formula, the 
formulation of which we owe to the genius of Karl Marx: 


A Negro is a Negro: under certain social conditions he becomes a slave. 
A cotton machine is a machine for spinning cotton: under certain social 
conditions it becomes capital, yielding surplus-value. 


This condition, the “capital relationship,” is given when all instruments 
of production are accumulated on the one pole of society and when the free 
laborers are huddled about the other pole, being free in a double sense, 
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politically—being neither slaves nor serfs—and economically—having been 
stripped of all personally-owned means of production. This is the monop- 
oly of capital, rooted, as Marx occasionally confessed, in that of the land, 

There are things, however, which, to speak about, is considered bad 
manners in the bourgeois nursery. The pundits hold desperately to the 
logic of adding pears and apples, and attain thereby their aim of explain- 
ing and at the same time justifying capital profit as the reward of a 
service rendered to society, and as a “natural” gain, necessary by natural 
law and just by moral law. 

x 


Capital and the Goods of Procurement 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF PROFIT, to repeat, rests on the claim that the entire 
stock of instruments of production must be “saved” during one period by 
private individuals in order to serve during a later period. This proof, it 
has been asserted, is achieved by a chain of equivocations. In short, the 
material instruments, for the most part, are not saved in a former period, 
but are manufactured in the same period in which they are employed. 
What is saved is capital in the other sense, which may be called for present 
purposes “money capital.” But this capital is not necessary for developed 
production. 

Rodbertus, about a century ago, proved beyond doubt that almost all 
the “capital goods” required in production are created in the same period. 
Even Robinson Crusoe needed but one single set of simple tools to begin 
works which, like the fabrication of his canoe, would occupy him for 
several months. A modern producer provides himself with capital goods 
which other producers manufacture simultaneously, just as Crusoe was 
able to discard an outworn tool, occasionally, by making a new one while 
he was building the boat. 

On the other hand, money capital must be saved, but it is not absolutely 
necessary for developed technique. It can be supplanted by co-operation 
and credit, as Marshall correctly states.°° He even conceives of a devel- 
opment in which savers would be glad to lend their savings to reliable 
persons without demanding interest, even paying something themselves for 
the accommodation for security’s sake. Usually, it is true, under capi- 
talist conditions, that a certain personally-owned money capital is needed 
for undertakings in industry, but certainly it is never needed to the full 
amount the work will cost. The initial money capital of a private en- 
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trepreneur plays, as has been aptly pointed out, merely the réle of the air 
chamber in the fire engine; it turns the irregular inflow of capital goods 
into a regular outflow. 

Now the whole farrago of capital theory is sifted and sorted. When 
the indispensability of capital is to be proved, the material face of this 
economic Janus-head is turned up: capital goods. When saving and wait- 
ing and sacrifice are to be proved, up pops the other face: money capital. 
This, in the modern idiom, is unpalatable uncleanliness. Scientific decency 
and honesty demand a terminology that rules out such equivocation. 

Rodbertus proposed distinguishing between the instruments as “social 
capital” and the rights as “private capital.” His disciple, Adolf Wagner, 
one of the most honest truthseekers in our science, accepted the distinction; 
he spoke of “capital in the private economic sense” and “capital in the 
social-economic sense.” In vain! Not even Wagner’s great authority was 
sufficient to impress the vulgar economists. We still need a terminology 
that is not exposed to misunderstanding. For this reason, the present 
writer employed the terms “goods of procurement” for the material means 
of production, and reserved the word “capital” exclusively for its original 
significance, denoting a property right yielding an income not earned by 
labor. 

Marshall gives a striking example of the importance of the need for a 
radical reform in economic terminology. He adopts Wagner’s expressions 
only to misunderstand them. He calls “capital from the individual or 
business point of view” that farrago of material goods and non-material 
rights enumerated above.®® He presents a similar jumble as “social capital”: 


It is proposed in this treatise to count as part of capital from the social 
point of view all things other than land which yield income . . . together 
with things in public ownership such as government factories. . . . Thus 
it will include all things held for trade purposes, whether machinery, raw 
material or finished goods; theatres and hotels, homes, farms and houses; 
but not furniture or clothes owned by those who use them.*’ 


This is one of the innumerable attempts to evade the insurmountable 
difficulties in which bourgeois economics finds itself as a result of this am- 
biguous definition. A theatre, a hotel, a stock of consumers goods in the 
shop of a retailer, are certainly not “instruments of production.” But 
they are nevertheless undoubtedly “capital.” Hence the treatises on eco- 
nomics are full of enumerations of what is and what is not “wealth,” or 
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“capital,” or “national wealth” or “national capital.” The lists cannot 
but be very different from one another, since when pears and apples are 
added by different persons the sums cannot be expected to agree. 

The situation offers the most desirable opportunity for dealing pro- 
foundly with problems that are no problems at all, for kindling scholarly 
feuds and for producing the most elaborate dissertations. The logical 
acrobatics performed would be most amusing, if so much were not at stake. 
Economic pseudo-science bars the way out of the present world economic 
chaos. The barriers must be cleared away. 


The Hotelling-Fisher Income Tax Controversy 
By Wit LissNER 


I 

ProFESSOR IRVING FIsHER BELIEVES that “the evils which come both from 
the taxation of savings and from the exemption of dissavings (spendings 
made out of capital)” threaten “the very existence of the American 
economic system as we have known it.” Hence he proposes that the 
present income tax be replaced by a tax on consumption (spending), 
with savings exempted, so that savings would be free of tax until estate 
taxes applied on the owner’s death, if the savings survived him. 

Professor Harold Hotelling subjects the Fisher proposal to extensive 
critique, and his examination has yielded a reply by his colleague.* Pro- 
fessor Hotelling undertakes to show that Dr. Fisher’s attempt to demon- 
strate that the government actually loses money by taxing savings, in- 
stead of waiting and taxing estates at the same rate, is true only in very 
special circumstances, arguing that Dr. Fisher’s conclusions cannot be 
valid unless the government can borrow money at a rate less than the 
rate of capital accumulation and there is no certainty that capital accu- 
mulation generally, in the future, will be at a rate higher than the govern- 
ment pays. Dr. Hotelling points out that, whereas Professor Fisher 
illustrated his case with the instance of a hypothetical Henry Ford, whose 
capital accumulation grows at a rate of 40 per cent, compounded annually, 
most businesses do not expand at a rate anything like that and many do 
not expand at all and even fail. 

In his reply Professor Fisher states a belief that he might have fore- 
stalled most, if not all, these criticisms had he inserted in his Econometrica 
article material on the dynamic effects of new inventions from a subse- 
quent book on his tax proposal.’ Pointing to Ford as one success out 
of many failures, he argues that there could not be such an industrial 
development as the automobile industry had there been at its beginnings 
an income tax with high rates on capital-increase of corporations and 
on personal incomes as are now in force. To Dr. Hotelling’s argument 
that his consumption tax would make the same levy upon a poor work- 


‘In “Paradoxes in Taxing Savings,” Econometrica, 10 (April 1942), pp. 147-58; and 
in a non-technical article in Taxes, August 1941. 
* H. Hotelling, “Income-Tax Revision as Proposed by Irving Fisher,” Econometrica, 11. 
(January 1943) pp. 83-117; I. Fisher, “Income-Tax Revision: A Reply,” ib., pp. 88-94. 
8]. Fisher, “Constructive Income Taxation,” New York, Harper’s, 1942. 
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man as on a rich miser, he seems to reply that this discrimination is needed 
to assure that we will get the contributions of the Henry Fords, and that 
the government would get the savings (if there were any) in the end 
through the present estate tax. 

Here, it seems to the present writer, Professor Fisher is basing his pro- 
posal on a theory of capital accumulation that he has not proved and 
that does not coincide with economic history,® and on a sociology of inven- 
tion that is, for the recent period in economic history, unacceptable. It 
will be noted that he presents Ford the Legend, created by high-powered 
press agents, instead of Ford the Man, and confuses him with Ford the 
Enterprise, created by experts and managers with the aid of skilled and 
unskilled labor out of existing technological and natural resources, devel- 
opers who have a negligible interest in the profits or none at all. More- 
over, the bulk of inventions today (and probably formerly!) are devel- 
oped not by the sporadic activities of single individuals but by successive 
and not necessarily related groups, not in the hope of earning profits but 
to earn a salary. The fruits of their genius are, almost wholly, not 
exploited by them but by entrenched enterprises financed by an institu- 
tionalized capital market. Again, the accumulation of capital is made 
possible today by the organization of the economy and it is, in part, an 
unearned increment to which the country has a claim. Finally, apart 
from the hereditary fortunes of older origin, the concentration of wealth 
(or rather, capital claims) is made possible today by institutional devel- 
opments within the economy of fairly recent origin which defeat the 
competitive controls on which the public welfare depends, developments 
which represent a conspiracy, organized in some cases and unwitting in 
others, against the public interest. The trend of public policy is to abort 
these monopolistic developments (or it was until, under the stress of war 
mobilization, the monopolists succeeded in recapturing strategic positions 
in the government), not to sanctify the fortunes they yield. 


II 
THAT THE GRADUATED income tax can be improved, and strengthened 
by such improvement, Professor Hotelling has long maintained. In a 
series of papers notable for the originality of their conceptions he has 


31 agree, however, that the development of the economy may be affected in some way 
when high taxation upon savings from income diminishes the stream of “risk capital.” 
We know that this diminution is of strategic importance in certain business cycle situa- 
tions, e.g. in 1937. Its secular effect seems to be only to change the source of risk capi- 
tal, but this remains to be seen. 
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demonstrated that an economically-sound tax system would be based on 
graduated taxation, especially of incomes and inheritances, and on pro- 

rtional taxation of land values. He has shown (as the little known but 
once highly influential American political philosopher, George L. Record, 
progressive mentor of Woodrow Wilson, and Edwin R. A. Seligman and 
others did in a literary way before him) that the graduated taxes are very 
much needed as a step toward correcting the existing excessive inequality 
of wealth. That need, of course, was created in good part by our past 
failure to socialize unearned and socially disadvantageous incomes. 

He points out that there is a logical inconsistency in the present income 
tax system, concerning the calculation of taxable income, which is miss- 
ing in Dr. Fisher’s theory. Assets purchased in view of their likelihood 
of appreciating gradually in value, so that the return from the investment 
comes all in one piece, principal plus compound interest, enjoy an espe- 
cially favored tax position which disadvantages other assets. These cur- 
rent appreciations in value, which may be realized currently by pledging 
them in the capital market for loans of one type or another, are considered 
capital gains and not current income, and thus escape taxation until the 
property is sold, when they are taxed at a lesser rate. The holder gets 
the benefit of the interest on the tax, meanwhile. A clear illustration 
is investment in vacant land held for a rise. Such an investment, Pro- 
fessor Hotelling notes, competes in the capital market with others that 
pay interest or dividends currently and which are thus liable to current 
taxation. The investment in vacant land has an artificial advantage 
over the others because no income tax need be paid on it until the property 
is sold, an event that can be postponed indefinitely. Hence he believes 
the income tax laws need revision to take account of this. Annual prop- 
erty taxes reach only a part of these gains, when they hit any. 

He has suggested annual valuation of such assets as a remedial device. 
Others who have been concerned with this problem, notably Mr. Philip 
H. Cornick of New York, have been investigating the possibility of 
special taxation of such assets within the income tax structure, which 
would also contribute toward their more equitable distribution, as well 
as aid in developing a scientific system of land use control. 

Professor Hotelling has also pointed out that the income tax laws need 
revision to smooth over the irregularities of income from year to year. 
He favors restoration of the withholding tax to help offset the tendency 
of large income taxpayers to turn their corporate investments into devices 
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adequate method for achieving this. He sees the need of lowering the 
corporate income tax from its present level, on the ground that the present 
tax puts an artificial penalty on the corporate form of business enterprise, 
On the other hand, he sees definite benefits from the excess profits tax, 
especially in war-time, and suggests its strengthening, particularly by 
taking away the option now given to the taxpayer of paying either on 
the basis of previous earnings or of returns on invested capital. This 
option, he believes, plays into the hands of concerns which have made 
huge monopoly profits in the past, and therefore need pay only trifling 
excess profits taxes on their present immense earnings, while their small, 
new competitors must pay much larger excess profits taxes. 

The controversy between Professors Hotelling and Fisher has been of 
special value in pointing up weaknesses in the present structure of taxation 
upon income and wealth. Professor Fisher’s proposal cannot be endorsed, 
since it would foster capital accumulation by the wealthy and make even 
the accumulation of minimum savings or small enterprenurial investments 
by the disadvantaged or underprivileged more difficult, if not impossible. 
Yet, by advancing his proposal in such sensational terms, Professor Fisher, 
who has been for years among the few farseeing workers in economic 
theory and economic policy in this country, has already stimulated realistic 
discussion of the social effects of the present tax structure. This certainly 
represents another contribution to the development of constructive eco- 
nomic policy, and it is a contribution which must be acknowledged even 
by those who cannot adopt his present position. 
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The Conservative Program for Tax Reform 


An Inconsistent Approach to the Reduction or Removal 
of Tax Penalties on Enterprise, Industry and Thrift 


By Harry GUNNISON Brown 


A VERY FEW YEARS AGO, while listening to an address by a business man 
to a group of students preparing for business, I was struck by the speaker’s 
complaint that government tax policy in normal times was of a sort to 
discourage enterprise and investment. Specifically, his contention was that 
investment in productive industry involves risk and that, if loss follows, 
those who have accumulated the capital must themselves bear all of this 
loss, whereas if there is gain, a large share of it is taken by the Federal gov- 
ernment by way of income taxes. When there are, in addition, taxes on 
excess profits, this difficulty may be accentuated. And there are to be con- 
sidered, also, the various state and local taxes on capital and on income. 

A tax which would take for public purposes all, or most, of the annual 
rental value of natural resources and sites would not in any way penalize 
saving and the construction and use of capital. On the contrary, by 
making possible the reduction or removal of penalty taxation, it should 
increase definitely and greatly the gains from saving and capital construc- 
tion and the use of capital in productive enterprise. 

But where, among the business men who have protested so sharply 
against Current taxation as “repressive,” will be found any advocacy of 
the land-value-tax system? Where among these men will be found even 
a frank acknowledgment that a levy on the economic rent of land is one 
kind of taxation which definitely would not have the evil consequences 
they profess to deprecate in present taxes? 

Of course it may be contended that most of these complaining business 
men have never had the land-value tax idea explained to them and that, given 
the chance, they would listen to its explanation eagerly and with receptive 
minds. But perhaps it can be contended with equal justification that many 
of them are as interested in the private enjoyment of the community- 
produced location rent of land as they are in the private enjoyment of 
the income from individual efficiency and from the capital brought into 
existence by individual work and saving. Perhaps it can be fairly argued 
that they are considerably interested in thus maintaining a system in which 
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most of us pay a few of us for permission to work and to live on the cart), 
in those locations where work is reasonably productive and life reasonably 
pleasant. If so, a clear-cut distinction between income so received and 
income received for “industry and thrift and efficiency,” naturally enough, 
will leave them cold. Are their encomiums on “industry and thrift and 
efficiency” merely, perhaps, a propaganda device for putting more of the 
tax burden upon the relatively poor? 

In almost the same class with these business men are to be placed those 
professional economists who think to find the explanation of business de- 
pression in the lack of investment in construction of capital and in a level 
of return so low as to discourage such investment. For the present purpose 
it is unnecessary to express either agreement or disagreement with this 
view.’ But it is important to note that if there is or could be anything 
in such an hypothesis, then obviously a tax on capital or its income, which 
greatly reduces the net per cent received by the investors, must tend to 
produce or to accentuate business depression. And it then becomes impor- 
tant to note that substitution of a land-value tax for heavy taxation of 
capital and its income might go a long way towards encouraging business 
revival and preventing business slumps. 

Why do not economists who honestly believe and claim—rightly or 
wrongly—that low rates of return on capital are a depression-inducing 
factor, take pains to point to land-value taxation as an important step 
towards maintaining business stability? Why are these economists silent 
on this important reform? Is the reason for their silence—along with the 
silence of many other economists on the same subject—similar to the reason 
for the silence on it of the business men who so often protest against the 
present tax system as discouraging enterprise and investment? 

What, now, if the success of Communist Russia in meeting with mecha- 
nized armies the attacking Nazi hordes, gives increasing prestige, among 
common men, to the Russian economic system? What if, because of her 
military success and because she has got free of her parasitic aristocracy, 
the great Russian socialist nation captivates men’s imaginations everywhere 
and becomes, to common men in other lands, a vision and a prophecy? 

Should such a condition impend, there will likely be frantic encomiums 
from conservative business men and economists on the so-called system of 
free enterprise. It will be argued more insistently than ever that this 
system is ideally adapted to the purpose of encouraging and rewarding 


1 My own position on the causation of business depression is set forth in my “Basic 
Principles of Economics,” Columbia, Missouri, Lucas Brothers, 1942, Chapter VI. 
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thrift and efficiency and so promoting productiveness and the general 
prosperity. It will be fiercely contended that systems like socialism and 
communism are not so adapted but are altogether undesirable. Neverthe- 
less, these conservatives will almost certainly continue to support, tacitly 
if not openly, elements in the system of free enterprise so-called, which are 
utterly inconsistent with the principles on which they make a pretense of 
defending it. They will continue—unless they change radically—to sup- 
port a system which encourages holding productive land out of use and 
so interferes with the most effective production. Yet at the same time they 
will pretend that their great aim is to promote production! They will 
continue to favor a system that penalizes thrift and efficiency and pro- 
ductive effort rather than to urge the taxing of economic rent. And if 
they do protest against certain taxes as penalizing thrift and efficiency, 
they will urge, as substitutes for these, sales taxes or other taxes which rest 
heavily on labor and on the relatively poor. They will utter never a pro- 
test against the fact that large incomes are privately received merely for 
permitting men to make use of community-produced location advantages 
and for permitting them to make use of subsoil deposits for which no 
individual landowner is responsible. 

If ever communism or socialism threatens, and men like those we have 
been discussing object thus that they “prefer a system which rewards 
enterprise, industry and thrift,” would not jeers at such pretense—or might 
it be, rather, abysmal ignorance!—constitute an adequate and fitting 
reply? 

If what men like these want most of all, despite their fair words about 
rewarding thrift and efficiency, is private income from charging others 
for permission to use the earth, then certainly their unreadiness to speak 
a good word for the taxation of land values is quite understandable. In 
that case we must expect them to meet the threat of socialism or com- 
munism much as the planter class of the old South met the threat of 
imminent defeat for the Confederacy. In the fourth winter of the Civil 
War, the planters successfully overcame the proposal of Jefferson Davis, 
Robert E. Lee and others that Negro slaves be enlisted in large numbers 
in the Southern armies and, for this service, be granted their freedom. 
Had this been done, the cause of the South might have gained desperately 
needed fresh troops, sympathy from foreign countries whose people were 
offended by the slave system and, perhaps, added funds and supplies. But 
to many of the slaveowners, this would have meant giving up, in a last 
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bid for victory, the very institution for the preservation of which they felt 
they were chiefly fighting.” 

The human mind is relatively complex even in its susceptibility to propa- 
ganda, to innocently intended and plausible but fallacious argument and 
to its own rationalizing. For the fact that a meritorious and important 
reform may fail to gain widespread support even after decades, there may 
be a variety of explanations. I do not want to be accused of stressing 
unduly the considerations that have been adverted to in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Yet I do wish the reader to ask himself seriously whether it 
is not probably true that very many of those conservative business men 
and economists who profess themselves most strongly opposed to socialistic 
regimentation, would rather risk the triumph of socialist or communist 
ideology, than to give up—through the public appropriation of the rent of 
land—those elements in our land system which are really inconsistent with 
the economic ideals to which they give lip service. 


2 Carl Sandburg, “Storm Over the Land,” New York, Harcourt, 1942, pp. 350-351. 
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Rauschenbusch, Prophet of Christian Socialism 


By Preston KinG SHELDON 


WaLTER RAUSCHENBUSCH ALTERED the social service technique of Protes- 
tant Christianity in America and contributed to the rediscovery of the 
social gospel. Though he used the latter term but little, his message con- 
tinuously formed its sustenance. His famous book, “Christianity and the 
Social Crisis,” published in the spring of 1907, came in the midst of the 
financial crisis of that year to warn that “Western civilization is passing 
through a social revolution unparalleled in history for its scope and power.” 
This book, he said later, created a sympathetic interest in “what thousands 
were feeling.” It brought him into great demand as a lecturer and he found 
himself “swamped with work”; it had made its appearance at the precise 
moment for it. He died on July 25, 1918, grieving over our first war 
with Germany. Now, in the midst of a crisis that would have caused him 
far keener suffering, has come his biography by D. R. Sharpe, his secretary, 
to reawaken us to a challenge of greater import." 

Rauschenbusch was a seer who discerned the meaning of events even as 
they took place. In his writings and speeches he fused deep religious 
experience, sociological science and historical knowledge into practical wis- 
dom. He pinned the title of atheist on anyone who would “withhold from 
men a truth which he knows is from God, because he, forsooth, thinks it 
may wreck the world.” For these and other liberal views, Rauschenbusch 
was prevented by the stupid wrath of a seminary professor from becoming 
a foreign missionary. And so he was preserved to give vitality to the 
gospel at home. 

“There followed eleven years of hard constructive Christian leadership,” 
Sharpe notes. During this time the young preacher joined forces with 
Henry George in his try for the mayoralty in New York City. “I owe 
my first awakening to the world of social problems to the agitation of 
Henry George in 1886, and wish here to record my life-long debt to this 
single-minded apostle of a great truth,” Rauschenbusch wrote of the associ- 
ation in “Christianity and the Social Crisis.” 

Rauschenbusch was born on Oct. 4, 1861, of German immigrants who 
had come here during the reaction in Germany to the revolution of ’48. 
His birthplace was within two short blocks of Rochester Theological Semi- 
7 where he ended his life’s work and where his father, before him, had 
taught. 

At an early age he began traveling with his parents. In 1865 he went 
to Germany with his mother and two sisters. Three years later the father 


1D. R. Sharpe, “Walter Rauschenbusch, a Biography,” New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1942, xiii +463 pp., $2.75. 
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joined them. Walter received his early education in German schools. The 
family later returned to Rochester. He prepared for the Baptist ministry 
at Rochester University and Rochester Theological Seminary, after attend. 
ing, on a second sojourn in Germany, the Evangelical Gymnasium of 
Gutersloh and Berlin University. Following his ordination he started his 
labors in a West Side tenement district as pastor of the Second German 
Baptist Church in New York in 1886. 

Rauschenbusch began to put his social ideas into writing the following 
year. He chose Henry George as the subject of his first sociological paper, 
written in December, 1887, for the East Side Literary Society in Rochester, 
In this he gave a brief biography of George and an outline of the latter’s 
diagnosis of the social crisis. He became more and more concerned with 
social issues and turned to writing regularly for the newspapers. He had 
the conviction, as Sharpe states, “that if the Church did not end under- 
privilege, under-privilege would end the Church, and society, too.” He 
wrote the social gospel into Sunday School lessons for The Christian En- 
quirer; defended Bellamy’s “Looking Backward”; and translated hymns 
into German. His reputation traveled far and he was constantly sought 
as a preacher. By November, 1889, Rauschenbusch had founded For 
the Right, a paper for working people. For two and a half years this 
discussed—“from the standpoint of Christian socialism”—questions of 
moment to its readers. 

Churchmen around Rauschenbusch frowned on social work and social 
criticism. He refused to heed them. The voice of Amos, the fig-tender, 
sustained him: “Woe to them that lie upon beds of ivory. . . . Ye have 
turned justice into gall and the fruit of righteousness into wormwood.” 
With increasing vigor he attacked individual and corporate ownership of 
natural resources and the existence and growth of artificial monopolies. 

A new era in Protestant evangelical faith began with Rauschenbusch. 
Wealth, to him, was like manure. It had value, he said, only when spread. 
His opinions represented a curious blend of native radicalism and German 
socialism. He organized a “Brotherhood of the Kingdom” which promoted 
discussions of a catch-all of social problems. His practical proposals for 
a new economic order were more consistent with the needs of his times. 
As he formulated them in 1901, they included appropriation of economic 
rent by taxation of ground values apart from improvements; appropriation 
of some of the chief sources of unearned income by municipal ownership 
of natural monopolies, including public utilities; control of the express and 
telegraph business through the post-office system and using the income to 
extend public education and recreation; a steeply graduated inheritance 
tax; organization of trades, “partly to maintain wages and improve the 
condition of labor, and partly to create a social organization of the people 
on whom the social management of industry can devolve when it becomes 
necessary” and labor legislation to improve conditions of living and work- 
ing and prevent child labor and existing evils. 

He added to the proposals a warning that “in all this the ultimate aim 
of socialism need not be lost sight of.” For he accepted in general the 
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Marxian theories of surplus value and the class struggle. He opposed, 
however, the atheistic materialism of socialists. Ever critical of dogma- 
tism, he flayed its proponents among orthodox socialists as well as among 
orthodox Christians. Socialist dogmas, like those of the Church, he held, 
were stamped by the environment from which they sprang, getting their 
anti-religious bias from the materialism of their origin. Hence orthodox 
socialists could not expect support from Christians, though they were 
mutually conscious, he thought, of an identity in aims, a circumstance he 
regretted for he believed the idea of organized socialism to be “the most 
thorough and consistent elaboration of the Christian ideal.” 

Yet he never joined the Socialist party. Sensing, perhaps, the contra- 
dictions in its social philosophy that later were to provoke the anti-socialist 
reaction, he placed greater faith in the art of economic co-operation, which 
he expressed by fostering the growth of consumer co-operatives. The 
practical side of his nature, which attracted Theodore Roosevelt to come to 
him for a social program for the nation, and which induced David Lloyd 
George to seek him out in Lloyd George’s reformist days, always tended to 
correct the theoretical side. 

Rauschenbusch was the prime mover in the development that led de- 
nomination after denomination, beginning in 1908, to adopt a social creed. 
The extent to which the denominations adhere today to a program for 
justice and the rights of the human person is a fitting tribute to his labors 
and those of the other pioneers of the social gospel in America. Sharpe’s 
biography, which unearths a mine of human interest in the man and pre- 
sents his career vividly against the background of the social forces of his 
time, is a fitting monument to a great American. 


The Study of Family Expenditure 


Studies in Mathematical Economics and Econometrics: In Memory of 
Henry Schultz. Edited by Oscar Lange, Francis McIntyre, and Theo- 
dore O. Yntema. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942, 
292 pp., $2. 

These papers, written for the most part by leading workers on the 
frontiers of pure theory, will be of interest chiefly to professional econo- 
mists until such time as their tested results are carried over into general 
economics texts. One, however, will be of particular interest to other 
readers of this review as well, “Expenditure Patterns of Families of Differ- 
ent Types,” by R. G. D. Allen of the London School of Economics (pp. 
190-207). 

In the determination of an important part of effective demand, the 
family unit, rather than the individual consumer, is the realistic concep- 
tion. Le Play realized this, and the case studies he initiated of the family 
as an economic unit and a social grouping added much realism to the 
approach of economics and sociology, although statistical techniques ade- 
quate for his task remained to be developed. Since his time, with the 
introduction of statistical methods, general measures have been found for 
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the weight of housing, food and other costs on family incomes, but general 
measures must necessarily be static ones. The present work opens up the 
possibility of dynamic measures, reflecting the changes, cyclical, residual 
and secular, in family allocations of income. 

Professor Allen, who with Professor Arthur L. Bowley of the London 
School earlier published a significant work on “Family Expenditure,” makes 
a progress report in this paper on his studies toward a method of determin- 
ing the expenditure patterns of more or less homogeneous types of families, 
empirically classified on the basis of sociological data. His method is to 
seek “typical” regression relations in the income data. For his present pur- 
pose he uses materials made available by the Urban Study of Consumer 
Purchases, 1935-6, of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Six family 
types are distinguished according to size, age and sex composition and repre- 
sented, selectively, in two samples of social position and three of residence 
area. Six categories of expenditure are taken to make up the complete 
family budget. 

Some interesting results include the following: “The amount spent on 
rent, fuel, and light, in fact, tends to vary inversely with housing needs.” 
“Recreation and personal care account for a surprisingly constant percent- 
age of average income, being generally rather less than 8 per cent for all 
types and groups of families investigated here.” “At a given income level, 
the two groups of families (wage-earners, clerical) spend approximately 
equal amounts on clothing.” Comparing expenditure patterns of clerical 
families with those of wage-earners, type by type, “‘perhaps the most strik- 
ing result is the absence of large and systematic differences . . . at the 
different social levels.” And finally: “We should certainly be in error in 
ignoring differences in the size and composition of families in any analysis 
of patterns of expenditure of families at different social levels in various 
communities.” 

Professor Allen points out that an analysis of the variations of individual 
expenditures about the “typical” regression relations, which was not carried 
out in his study, “would serve to indicate how significant and well-estab- 
lished are these relations,” introducing a test of typicality to such studies. 
The possibilities in the method for testing public policy by determining 
changes in family expenditure patterns over periods of time are obvious. 

W.L. 


The Forgotten Hume: Le bon David. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943, xv + 251 pp., critical notes, 
biblio., index, $3. 

David Hume (1711-1776) was “the catalyst of the Enlightenment, 
quickening every reaction.” He is remembered as philosopher, historian, 
economist, political scientist, skeptic and critic; his liberal, inquiring mind 
ranged over many related disciplines. His serious work, in philosophy and 
social science, at least, is so reflective of his personality and so influenced 
by his immediate interests as Scots controversialist and leader of the Edin- 
burgh circle that, to view it in its proper light, one must know Hume as 
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a human personality and one must know the environment from which he 
received extraordinary stimulus. In the studies that compose this book, 
following upon Hume’s autobiographical sketch, Mr. Mossner attempts to 
realize this personality as friend and as foe, as critic and as patron, as man 
and as Scot. Hence he studies Hume’s relations with Thomas Blacklock, 
the blind bard; with the Rev. John Home, the playwright; with William 
Wilkie and James Macpherson, the poets; with the Rev. Robert Wallace, 
the controversialist; and with Rousseau, Boswell and Johnson. Mr. Mossner 
traces out these relationships in the standard Hume materials and in docu- 
ments in the National Library of Scotland, the Robert Wallace and other 
collections at the Edinburgh University Library, a volume in preparation 
of Hume’s unpublished letters, the Boswell papers and a few other sources. 
The result brings into focus the humanity, the benevolence and the good- 
ness of Hume, justifying, Mr. Mossner thinks, George Keith’s epitaph for 
him: “To the highfliers you are therefor a sad whig, to the whigs an hidden 
Jacobite, and to reasonable men /e bon David, a Lover of Truth”; but the 
shallowness of Hume’s philosophical attitudes also appears in the picture. 
These biographical studies are written in a warm, vivid style on the basis 
of solid scholarship that facilitates, rather than impedes, the narrative. On 
this foundation the author hopes to do a full-scale treatment of Hume as 
a man of letters; for that work the present one promises much. 
W.L. 


Andreen of Augustana, 1864-1940. By Daniel Nystrom and others. 
Rock island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern, 1942, 219 pp., $1. 


Gustav Albert Andreen headed Augustana College and Theological Semi- 
nary for thirty-four years. By disposition he was a thorough conservative. 
But he was no reactionary; his intellectual sympathy drew him to the pro- 
gressive wing of the Republican party. This memorial volume is made up 
of affectionate tributes by associates and friends at Augustana. 


PAPERS 


The Mons Pietatis and the Raiffeisen Credit Union. By Odulf Schaeffer, O.F.M. St. Louis: 
Central Bureau Press. 1942, 32 pp., 10¢. 


Father Schaeffer presents an interesting account of the history and structure of the 
co-operative credit union founded by Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen early in the nineteenth 
century and of a precursor, the Mons Pietatis, the charitable loan agency promoted by 
Franciscans in Italian Communes beginning on the eve of the Reformation. The essay 
concludes with a useful bibliographical note. He emphasizes correctly that the rapacious 
Italian usurers of the fifteenth century were both Christians—actually, Catholics—and 
Jews, but by an imadvertence loses sight of this and reproduces uncritically remarks of 
men of the time who had sought to blame “Jewish financial magnates.” Fanfani proved 
otherwise. Perhaps this lapse will be corrected in a later edition. 


Sociology in the Contemporary World of Today and Tomorrow. By Howard W. Odum. 
Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 21, No. 4 (May, 1943), pp. 390ff. 


Students and common folks are asking, “Can sociology help out as it has never done 
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before?” Professor Odum writes. His reply indicates the ways in which science can con. 
tribute toward the understanding, the direction and the planning of modern society. 


Economic Planning in a Democratic Society. By Dudley F. Pegrum. The Journal of Land 
& Public Utility Economics, Madison, Wis., Vol. 19, No. 1 (February, 1943). pp. 
18ff. 

Professor Pegrum, believing that what needs to be done is to retain liberalism but 
abandon its physical science connotations, finds that all-inclusive planning is out of order 
but that co-ordinated government policy is an indispensable cornerstone of the post-war 
structure. 


Hermann Coben, 1842-1918. By Ernst Cassirer. Social Research, New York, Vol. 10, 
No. 2 (May, 1943), pp. 219f. 

Cohen, the great neo-Kantian, was one of those who contributed to modern ethics its 
conviction that rationality is the outstanding feature and the characteristic mark of every 
true system of morality. He gave impetus to the search for philosophical religion and 
for a rational basis for social reform. The memoriam, by a former student, is a pene- 
trating survey of his ideas. 


Boletin del Archivo Histérico de la Provincia de Mérida. Jose R. Febres Cordero, re- 
dactor. Mérida, Venezuela. Afio 1, Num. 1 (Febrero, 1943), 16 pp. 
The archives of the old province of Merida include materials from 1577 to 1863, the 
year of the Federal revolution in Venezuela. They are now being made available in this 
bulletin. 


Public Works, Economic Stabilization and the Rural South. By John V. Van Sickle. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press, 1942, 34 pp., 25¢. 


In this analysis and appraisal of public works spending for stabilization in the rural 
south, Professor Van Sickle presents valuable refinements of the theory. 


P.R., Democracy and Good Government. By F. A. Hermens. Notre Dame, Ind., The 
Review of Politics, 1943, 90 pp. 
In this briefer and more popular statement of the case against proportional representa- 
tion, as he sees it, Professor Hermens supplements material contained in his book, “Democ- 
racy or Anarchy?” It is another useful contribution to P.R. literature. 


Currency Stabilization: The Keynes and White Plans. By John H. Williams. Foreign 
Affairs, New York, Vol. 21, No. 4 (July 1943), pp. 645-58. $1.25. 

Dr. Williams, professor of economics at Harvard and dean of its Graduate School 
of Public Administration, analyzes the Keynes and White plans for monetary stabiliza- 
tion. He finds them “essentially a compromise of earlier ideas, but a compromise looking 
fundamentally toward a stable exchange system.” Discussing their advantages and de- 
fects, he concludes that the exchange problem would not present major difficulties, prob- 
ably, if there is “collaboration to maintain both a high level of real income within the 
leading countries and a high degree of exchange stability between them.” These are 
conditions which, the monetary experts agree, depend not on the exchange mechanism 
so much as on international commercial policy, orderly conduct of production, distribu- 
tion and price of primary products and investment aid for foreign development. 
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